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Lewes Crescent, Brighton, The hundredth anniversary of the incorporatiom of Brighton as a borough is being celebrated this week 
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FOUNDLINGS 


This is a Ab © ‘iia which many households will 2. 
make well-intentioned but almost always unsuccessful \c 


attempts to bring up some young wild creature which |$_ 
has been mislaid by its parents. The half-Aledged black- ; 
bird, the baby rabbit, the young starling which comés 1é 
suddenly down the chimney like Father Christmas— 
they throw themselves on our mercy and we take 


them on the strength. They seldom survive long ; ‘the 


caresses of our children, an empirical diet, sometimes 


(alas) the cat, combine to shorten their lives; they have. 


: hardly been, after much controversy, christened when ‘ <* 
there has to be a funeral behind the tool-shed. ae 
They have, while they are with us, the rather. de oe 


touching charm conferred by helplessness. They 


arouse in us—though not in the cat, who takes an 
entirely different view of their inability to look after 
themselves—the protective instinct. Their parents spoil 


our fruit, eat our vegetables and block our gutters — 


_ with their untidy nests, and these uninvited guests — 


will do the same if they survive our hospitality ; 


we cannot hope for the handsome dividend which: 
Androcles’s lion declared. 
We do, nevertheless, what we have dane in other |[¢ 
‘Springs. We bring out the bread-crumbs or the | 


me REALITY? 


lettuce, we charge the fountain-pen filler with milk, |[@ —_ 
we shut the cat in the boot-hole. And, very | 
occasionally, we save a life. _ : 


Reckon up everything you get 

_ from Avon H.M. tyres Aes 

(1) Greater road-grip from the 
extra wide tread (2) The comforting 
assurance of safety from improved 
braking (3) Above all, higher 
mileage — because the tread is 
deeper and thicker. It must add 
up to the best tyre investment you K 
can make. Thousands of motorists 
have already proved it does! 


we 


The poe instinct is strong in ‘all who hace young people} in tg 
- their charge. To safeguard the Suture i: is a pressing need, most 
easily satisfied by gi the wise and friendly services shi the 
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‘Two Questions 


, HAVE been femmtaded {lately of Ernest Bevin’s famous reply when 
he was” asked what was the object of his foreign policy. ‘I want’, 
“A said, “to be able to go down to ities Station = pe a 


al sovereignty as a necessary evil: necessary because you cannot 
se civil security or make society function without it; but evil 
e people carry it to es and because ideas about it do not 
with the times. 
Co things" arose last week which brought these thoughts to mind. 
irst was the fuss over consultation between America and ourselves 
it the use to be made of the now very extensive American air bases 
s country. Ten days ago, Mr. Dulles, the American Secretary of 
made a historic statement to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
. He said that the United States would consult its allies on ways 
ying the policy ‘of instant and massive retaliation against 
on’. When he originally announced this policy in January, it 
aken to be a peculiarly American decision and to mean that if there 
ry further communist aggression—like the attack of north Korea 
south Korea—America would retaliate against the communist 
“by means and in places of our own choosing’. But, as Sir 
‘on Churchill made clear i in the House of Commons last week, and 
. Dulles has now said i in Washington, the significance of the new 
is that by ‘ our’ choosing, the Americans now mean, after all, 
onsultation with America’s allies’. 
statement is really acted upon, it imposes a theoretical limit 


0 neri own freedom of action; it is to that extent a delegation 
ae 


“4 war, and pational poverclenty is rampant oo -aaome I regard 
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of Sovereignty 


| ‘By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


of sovereignty to the Nato alliance. And this is significant of a new 


‘trend in American thinking. A generation ago, the American isolationists 


repudiated Versailles and paved the way for Hitler. Then, soon after 
the second world war, we had, I think, the exact reverse: a phase of 
rather arrogantly independent leadership, which culminated over Korea 


in the bitter impatience shown by the MacArthurites. This was still — 
“very strong when I was in America a year ago. ‘ If our allies are letting 


us down’, people said to me, ‘ we must “ go it alone” ’. But it looks 
as though a Republican government has had the strength of mind to do 
what the Democrats could not do: it has publicly committed the all- 
powerful United States to wait for its allies even on the supreme issue 
of peace or war. 

It is perfectly true, as the Prime Minister pointed out in the House, 
that the use of American air bases in Britain has in theory been governed 
all along by the agreement of January 1952, and that this provided for 
joint consultation ‘in an emergency’. But in war and politics there are 
often great differences between theory and practice. And feeling in Wash- 
ington has lately become so strong about the need to retaliate instantly 
against a communist attack—to be permanently ready to reply to another 
Pearl Harbour anywhere in the world—that the power to commit the 
United States to war has virtually passed from Congress into the Presi- 
dent’s own hands. This is a basic change of constitutional principle, 
and it is a terrifying power to rest in the hands of any one man. That 
being so, what chance, it may be asked, have we as mere allies had of 
making ourselves heard in Washington at the crucial moment? I think 
people here have had every right to be extremely worried: not only 
because America might precipitate us all into a world war, but because 
it would be an atomic war, in which there could be little doubt about 


_ immediate reiultaees against ‘Britis! sh Gane a American atom n bombers 


— latest statement about consultation is extremely important, even though 
it does not bind the Americans to get our agreement for what they do. 
- Though we may thus have reasserted our national sovereignty—and 


the Americans have perhaps given up a tiny slice of theirs—we are, in 


4 


my view, being too old- fashioned in another direction. It is now nearly 
two years since the treaty for a European Defence Community was _ 
signed by France, western Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg. Bur still nothing has been done to create the actual 
European army which the treaty provides for,-because neither Italy 
nor France has ratified it. The crux of the delay lies in French hesita- 
tion. M. Laniel, the French Prime Minister, has laid down three con- 
ditions for even naming a date for the ratification debate in the French 
Assembly: some settlement of the Saar, he says; formal agreement on 
certain additional protocols to the original treaty; and a satisfactory 


_ arrangement between Britain and the six E.D.C. powers. 


For months the French have been pressing us to throw in our lot 
with the European army. And now, this past week, negotiations have 
come to a head. We shall not actually join the European army, but I 
sincerely hope that when the government does announce its intentions— 
possibly during the next few days—we shall have committed ourselves 
in all but name. Admittedly, when the treaty was originally signed, we 
gave a guarantee to its six powers that we would go to war if any of 
them were attacked. Burt that type of commitment is not enough. The 
French want us to take a positive part in the European army, to give 


_ up in fact some measure of our own sovereignty to it, just as we are 


asking them to do. Why should. we? As I see it, the answer is this. 
Above all, the miracle of the Battle of Britain can never be repeated. 
What happened in 1940 will remain unique in history, because of the 


Scientiaia and the 


2 By O. R. 


™ HERE has been a feeling of alarm about the statement made 

by the President of the United States, that the explosion of 

. the hydrogen bomb on Bikini Island on March 1 was much 
more powerful than had been expected. Furthermore, radio-active 
ashes have fallen on people and caused radiation injuries at distances 


of about 100 miles or so—a distance till: now considered to be safe. 


People started to. ask what had gone wrong. Had the scientists made a 
serious miscalculation? Could that miscalculation have even more tragic 


_ effects if another-test explosion, perhaps a bigger one, were attempted? 


- 


Should further tests of that kind be postponed or even abandoned? 

Let me go back about nine years, when the first atomic bomb was 
exploded in New Mexico. I was present then. Some of us were 
apprehensive that we might get hurt, although we were about twenty 
miles away; others thought the whole thing would not work. Actually 
the explosion turned out to be a triumph for the theoretical physicists 
who had calculated beforehand what would happen: it all happened 
exactly as we had said. This sounds incredible if one remembers that — 
the atom bomb at the instant of explosion becomes many thousand 
times hotter than the hottest furnace; the behaviour of that exceedingly- 
hot mass of gas had to be calculated by dead reckoning, by extra- 


_ polation far beyond the range of previous experiments, Yet the predic- 


tions turned out to be accurate; this showed that those very high 
temperatures held no surprise for the physicists. 

In a hydrogen bomb the temperature produced must be many times 
higher still; furthermore, in a hydrogen bomb, the rate at which the ” 
explosion develops depends very much on the temperature. So any 
‘slight error in predicting the temperature can, mean a big error in 
predicting the explosive effect. Tae main difficulty in the setting of a 
_ hydrogen bomb is to reach the temperature at which the explosive 
_ reaction begins. It is generally said that this is done with the help of 
an atom bomb, and although I do not know the details, I suspect that 
an atom bomb would just about reach the right temperature. In that 
case a slight variation in the efficiency of the atomic detonator might 
cause the violence of the whole explosion to vary a good deal. 

However, there is one thing no bomb can do: it cannot produce 
more energy than is contained in the explosive. When it is reported 
that the scientists were. startled by the violence of this explosion, that 


were flying from British bases. If Mr. Dulles means what he says, his * 


-air-raid warning sybicid cheat? pci at least 300 


: compelled by p 
to speed their tests beyond what they consider safe. — 


* Since this talk was broadcast, it has been reported that another hydrogen bomb test cook place * the Pe een *.! 


Channel. It is now a fact that guided missiles can be lobbed over into 
southern England with some degree of accuracy even from that distance. 
Our front line now really is on the Rhine. This means that from the 
point of view of air defence—apart from any other—our national future — 
is already inextricably bound up with that of our neighbours across the 
Channel. This indeed has been a basis of R.A.F. policy for over two: 
years, when deciding on our contribution to the Nato air-pool. 

- So it seems to be that the case is a very strong one for admitting the 
political implications of what is an _acknowledged military fact—our 
commitment to Europe. And this is what Lord Salisbury seemed to 
imply last week when he said that the Government was prepared to go 
as far as possible to associate Britain with E.D.C. For if anything is 
certain in this world it is that the Germans will not remain unarmed 
for ever. And if they are to have arms—and the Russians are already 
arming the east Germans—the pooling of sovereignty involved in 
E.D.C. is by far the best way of keeping German rearmament within — 
bounds, as Dr. Adenauer’s Government is the first to emphasise. In 
fact, it beats me to see how the opponents of German rearmament think 
they are serving their own cause by opposing E.D.C. For if E.D.C. falls 
through, the Germans will sooner or later be rearmed without it. 

Our own role in all this—and here to end I come back to this- 
question of sovereignty—must, I am sure, be to go to the utmost 
possible limit in reassuring the French. We have little to lose and a 
great deal to gain. Even our intimate association with E.D.C. would not 
be enough to ensure that the European army is actually launched this 
summer. But it would go a long way towards helping —Home Service 


Hydrogen Bomb _ 
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can only mean that the previous test had produced only a fraction of 
the available energy; and that the recent one unexpectedly produced 
a larger fraction. That sort of variation the scientists may not be able 
to predict, but they can predict the maximum explosive effect with 
complete confidence. If an eye-witness says it looks ‘ as if the explosion 
had got out of control ’, that is purely a figure of speech. The explosion 
cannot get out of control. There is no possibility that the earth, the sea, 
or the atmosphere could catch fire, as it were; the explosion cannot 
spread in those common materials. 

What about the radiation hazard, the spreading of radinsacaboe } 
material? The so-called. fall-out, the raining down of radio-active 
materials carried up into the air by the explosion, is just like ordinary 
rain—a weather phenomenon and just as unpredictable, particularly 
as a hydrogen bomb can influence the weather for many miles around. — 


‘The injuries due to fall-out occurred fairly close to the supposed safety — 


line, and it has since been announced that for the next test a much 
greater area will be cleared of all shipping. In addition there should 
be another element of safety. The last explosion® took place close to the 


ground; but the next shot I believe will be an air shot, that is, the — 
‘bomb will be released from an aeroplane, float down on a parachute, — 


and explode in mid-air. In consequence there will be no powdered or 
vaporised rock to come down somewhere as radio-active ashes. Nearly 
all the radio-active material will, I believe, remain in the high aumo- 
sphere, in gaseous form; and within a few days it will be : | 
diluted to be harmless, even if some of it were washed down by rain. 

_ What should we say, then? Should further test-shots be undertaken? 
In my view, the decision ought to be left-to the scientists re 
for the project. They are not schoolboys, hell-bent on letting off 
and bigger fire crackers; they are careful, _ conscientious - men th 
high sense of responsibility, carrying out duties — tot 
It would be deplorable if ‘they were 


that hydrogen bombs have to be developed—and that is a c 
which the politicians, the representatives of the people, must t 
sibility—then the tests should be allowed to proceed at wh 
idered safe by those who organise them, 
dangers better than anybody else—Home ahigis Se 
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The Future of British Shipbuilding 


By BERTRAM MYCOCK, B.B.C. industrial correspondent 


FEW days ago, I stood on a jetty in one of the shipbuilding 
yards at Greenock to watch the launching of a merchant 
ship. The still waters of the estuary—for it was just on the 
crest of the tide—mirrored the distant mountains in 
Dumbartonshire and showed the river at this point as one of the great 
shipping highways of the world. Around me in the yard many of the 
men who had built the ship stood with their wives and families to see 
the job finished. And as the 10,000-ton vessel slid away into the water, 
there was a thin ripple of cheering, and a piper in Highland dress swung 
into one of those tunes which are gay and wistful at the same time. 

Because this little occasion on the Clyde appeared to be a pleasant 
and a happy one for everybody, one cannot forget that the shipbuilding 
industry in Britain is an industry worried about the future. There is 
still a lot of work to be done..I have been visiting many of the ship- 
building areas and talking to shipbuilders about the present state of the 
industry and about the future as they see it. On the face of it, there is a 
good deal of gloom. I say ‘on the face of it’ deliberately, because the 
trade unions for their part have been saying that much of this gloom 
is assumed for the occasion—the occasion being a dispute over a wage 
claim which has been the subject of private and public argument for 
many months. 

So let us have a look at the facts. Fifty years ago Britain was 
building close on two-thirds of all the shipping in the world. Last 
year she built only a quarter of the world’s total: Last year British 
shipbuilders booked orders for 500,000 tons of shipping; the year 
before, the orders represented well over 1,000,000 tons. On those 
figures the situation does look a little grey. But it looks less grey if we 
take some figures which were given to the court of inquiry into the 
shipbuilding wage dispute. These showed—taking the figure of shipping 
under construction—that Britain had considerably over one-third of the 
total compared with one-tenth each in Germany and the United States, 
and with lesser quantities down to one-twentieth in the Netherlands, 
France, Italy, and Sweden. So Britain was building nearly three-and-a- 
half times as much as her nearest rival, Germany. 

In conversation with many shipbuilding employers in the past few 
weeks, I have found none who did not admit to having at least a 


couple of years’ full employment for his yards and his men. And 
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Welders at work in a shipyard at Birkenhead 


some of them agreed that they have something like four years’ work in 
hand. Is this something to be gloomy about? On the face of it, perhaps 
not; but let us see what the shipbuilders themselves are saying about 
the prospects. The fact is that shipbuilding the world over has been 
having boom times. It began with the replacement of the shipping 


The liner Saxonia immediately after her launching on Clydeside 
in February 


which was lost to bombs and torpedoes during the war. 
When that period of replacement was beginning to ‘ tail off ’, 
along came the war in Korea and up went the profits which 
could be made out of fetching and carrying on the high 
seas. Freight charges went up very sharply indeed, and 
shipowners anxious to take part in profitable trade and to 
make the most of it by having fast and efficient ships began 
to place their orders for new vessels. At the same time, there 
came the great boom in the carrying of oil. Tanker after 
tanker was launched and the tankers became bigger and 
faster. All this was good for shipbuilding—how good it was 
one can see from the orders that were placed in British 
shipyards in 1951. They represented 4,000,000 tons of 
shipping, which was nearly three times as much as in. the 
year before and eight times as much as in 1949. Many of 
those orders are still being worked off today. 

Why is it, then, that orders have fallen away so drama- 
tically in the year just past? The shipbuilders themselves 
have a number of reasons to offer, but none of them men- 
tioned the fairly obvious fact that those 4,000,000 tons 
ordered in 1951 must have taken care of the needs of many 
ship-owning firms for some years to come. All the same, 
there may be a good deal of truth in what the shipbuilders 
conceive to be the reason for the shortage of orders at 
present. The--argument goes that shipowners -are - not 
ordering new vessels because, with freight charges going 


awd oe the cost Vo Foe going Rp mi thes ee to wait a 
the situation stabilises itself. Incidentally, freight charges ee seem to_ 
have reached the bottom and have begun to take a turn for the better. — 


_ Shipbuilders also say that owners are reluctant to order new vessels” 


when they cannot be sure of three vital things: how much they will have 
~ to pay for them; when they will get them; and how much the ships will 


ee earn when they do get them. The uncertainty about when they will get - 


_ them is obviously bound up with the present prosperity of the industry. 
So many ships are on order in British yards that there is a waiting list 
for berths where the new keels can be laid down. As for the cost, the 
builders are saying that material and labour are costing more, and— 
what is worse—they cannot quote a firm price which will take account 

accurately of what might happen to wages and prices between now and, 

gay, the end of 1957. 

That is the shipbuilders’ case, by and large, and it iat bad a good 
deal of publicity, one way or another. The unions on their side—and 
this at least is one industry ‘where the sides are pretty sharply defined— 
say that a great deal of pessimism has been ‘worked up’ by the 
employers and has been intensified as the unions began to press harder 
for their fifteen per cent. wage increase. The unions say that the ship- 
yards have still about four years’ continuous work and that the firms 
‘are prosperous and are not 
depending immediately on new 
orders. They say there is 
nothing either strange or 
alarming in the present posi- 
tion and if the foreign ship- 
builders are competing strongly 
for orders, the reason (the 
unions say) is to be found by 
comparing their order list with 
ours in Britain. Their lists are _ 
much shorter, and it is natural 
that they should get what 
orders are going because they 
can promise earlier delivery. 

. There is no doubt that 

British shipbuiiders are watch- 

ing this foreign competition 

keenly. I met many heads of 
firms who have been. over 
in Germany, Holland, and 

Sweden, and they have looked - 

with an expert eye at the 

methods of their rivals. They 
have seen shipyards in Ger- 

_ many and Holland which were 

virtually destroyed during the 

war. They are now brand new, 
equipped with the latest 
machinery; they are building 
ships by new methods, and— 
this is where the controversial point comes in again—the workers in 
the yards are working longer hours. One shipowner pointed out that the 
forty-eight-hour week in Germany and Holland has to be compared 


. 


with the forty-four-hour week in Britain. Moreover, on the continent — 
the men work on Saturdays as a matter of course, while in Britain. 


__ Saturday work has to be paid for at higher rates. In many continental 
‘shipyards the work is going on ‘ round the clock’; in Britain one shift 

is worked each day, largely, it has to be said, because there are not 

_ enough skilled men to work a three-shift system. 

: This same shipbuilder spoke very fairly about the quality of British 


_ workmanship. He said: ‘In Britain we have the finest craftsmen in 


although they are producing the ships quickly, they have nothing like 
__ the fine team of craftsmen that we have here. They have been developed 
- ‘over the years—son following father’. And then this shipbuilder, sitting 

in an office which has controlled the building of many of the biggest 
¥ fighting ships and scores of famous passenger liners, went on to make a 
bo plea for simplification in the use of labour. He said that he has to 


* “9 


deal with nineteen different trade unions, each with its own point of 


view and each watching the interests of its own members. He said how 


oa much simpler the continental method is, where in some yards one. 
trade union represents all the workers and where in no yard that he. 
__ knew of are there more than three trade unions for all the men and. 


_ women or Yet it was argued before the wages court of enquiry 


2 
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“ Some cargo ships are carrying half a dozen passengers in considerable Juxury?: 
Passengery: lounge in a modern cargo ship, the T. ‘asmania Star 


_ the world. I have just visited five different yards on the continent, and 


orders? Although I found considerable anxiety about 
found also an underlying conviction that shipbuilding is not ph tree oe , 
into a slump, or anything remotely like a slump; that orders will come — 


shipbuilding nation. There is a firm conviction, too 


? ‘de abe, ( 


wor ployed, you 

industry has risen by: more than one-third in 
How much that is due to greater effort by the wor 
to better methods and equipment is, of course, anybody’s guess. = 
The fact is that while many British Giopade t have seen. 
recently seem to be crowded and untidy compared SK 
rebuilt shipyards on the continent, many others are obviously working 
with tremendous efficiency, and with a sense of orderliness and an 
insistence on what the engineer calls “ good housekeeping ’. X 

There are shipyards in Britain where riveting is almost a thing of 3 
the past. It makes for a good deal of peace and quiet, but that i is not — 
the reason why the technique of welding instead of riveting has been 
adopted. Welding has many advantages. It saves steel because you: 


- can stiffen bulkheads by welding steel strips on to them instead of | 


having to rivet heavy steel sections to hold them straight. Welding can 
be done indoors and men can work more quickly and more comfortably 


under cover in bad weather than they used to do when they were 


riveting out on the berths. The welded ship is lighter for its size, and 
every pound saved in the dead-weight of the hull means another pound 
of cargo that can be carried. So I was not surprised to see on the 
_ _scrap-heap of one shipyard a 
_ great disorderly pile of riveters’ — 
fires—those little stoves on — 
three legs where the rivets used ~ 
to be brought to red heat and 
thrown to the riveter by his — 
boy assistant. Some ships are — 
= being built with the inner 
| structure entirely welded but 
_ with the skin held together by 
rivets. The shipowner himself 
usually decides, and many of 
them still prefer to stick to the — 
traditional way of building. 
But nowadays in British yards — 
there is nothing unusual in 
seeing a crane hoisting thirty 
or forty tons of the bow section 
of a ship into position on the 
slipways—a. section which at 
one time would have been built — 
up by the riveters plate by | 
plate, in any weather _ that 
came. : 
Talking of craftsmanship— 
for welding is a craft, like any 
other—there is one part of 
shipbuilding where Britain has_ 
been lagging behind and has 
now, the shipbuilders say, 
caught up, and indeed sur- 
passed, most of her rivals. That is in the fitting out of. the ships. 
Merchant vessels are becoming more and more elaborate as the years 
go by. Many shipowners demand living conditions for their officers and — 
crews which would have been the envy of many transatlantic passengers 
before the war. British shipbuilders have had difficulty in meeting 


the 


those demands, simply because they could not get enough of the — 


right kind of timber and fittings to do the job. All that has changed, ; 
and I have been in cargo liners and tankers in several British-yards _ 
and seen quarters for ships’ crews which were beautifully appointed and 
were fine examples of the best cabinet making. Some of the cargo ships _ 
are carrying half a dozen passengers in considerable luxury, and making 
for their owners a profitable sideline on the humdrum fetching and — 
carrying about the shipping lanes of the world. 

How much attention must be paid to headlines like ‘The Plight of 
British Shipbuilding’, and gloomy statements pes ae the falling off of © 


the future, I 


along; that new methods will continue to keep Britain in the lead as a 


employers’ side), that if our shipbuilding rivals 
than we are, we must work harder as well; 
builder said to me, goes nn ae bps the 


down to the bie gereecn 
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itain’s Ble 
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conscious of the social and economic revolution which we 
have carried out since war broke out. Indeed we have become 
self-conscious about it; for within the past few weeks there 
" been a number of books, shower and other publications giving 


Scr the quickest and quietest in our whole history. For example, 
first volume of Mr. J. R. N. Stone’s monumental three-volume 


a consumers’ Rendeds published both by carennabatal 
orities and university departments; and last month The Manchester 


ao entitled Peay poser Customers” a ett the changes in 


optia W anes 


efore the first war broke ‘out, in 1913, ‘Britain had a Lenton of 


& ae therefore, we then had ouble the surplus of women, many 
_ of them young. Twenty years later, when the second war broke out, 
owe had added more than 5,000,000 people to the population, thus 


arly 2,000,000 surplus women, though they were all older by nearly 
_ twenty years. In the forty years since 1914 we have become about one- 
h bigger—50,000,000 souls; of these, the older ones—over forty-five 
-—now form the big majority of the grown-up nation, that is, of the 
ectorate; and the surplus of women has shrunk to little more than 
1,500,000, of whom none at all are very young women and girls—the 

a ‘surplus females are all middle-aged and old, as they were before 1914. 
For the first time in centuries Britain now has a surplus. of the male 
< up to nearly the age of thirty, because advances in medicine have 
abled us to preserve alive the greater number of boys than girls born 
ty ee So here we are today, the British people: ie as a 


ane 


eaith a aoe Sees of ldet women, who are the majority of all 
‘voters; and with more very young people and old people, added together, 
ae aE yee on the full-time. working and productive peHpOS 


“ § parttimes or full-time. We have had to draw into paid work 
e than 500, 000 married women and mothers; we have abolished 
nemployed, who never formed less than 1,250,000 to 2,500,000 
en the wars, and now fewer than 100,000 are unemployed more 
eight weeks. Manufacturing industry now accounts for more. of 
tal See ina yest than it ever did before. We depend et per 


: more than eames per cent. of the bigger yeas ar pOte And 
we are a much more average, standardised, middle-class sort of 
on than ever before; for we have abolished poverty at the lower 
the social scale—that is, except for the old, the retired, and 
: fixed incomes, like pensions—and we have abolished, to an 
1 greater extent, wealth and riches at the other end of the scale. 
mple: in 1914, before the first war, and after paying all taxes, 
of the personal spending power in the country went to those 
‘than £2,000 a year—and those were gold pounds; in 1938, 
the second war, this fifth of all incomes having £2,000 a year 
to spend had shrunk to one-eighth—and the pounds were those 
, devalued in 1931, and buying, on the average, half of what they 
A145: but today, people with £2,000 a year (or more) to 


ae SR aa ‘By GRAHAM HUTTON 


_NLY one the last seen of years have we British become — 


y of pares of ai tea in oes since before the first world 


Rehardian. published, in its annual survey of industry, a remarkable 


raking good our loss of young men in the first war; but we still had 


. 


spend form not Gata of all incomes, as in 1914, and not énésciohte dl 
as they did fifteen years ago, but only one-sixteenth of all the spending 
money in the nation. 3 

Our British social revolution can best be seen by observing who gets 
and spends the bulk of the nationgl income today; on what things; 
and where in the country. Briefly, as all recent surveys show, three- ~ 
quarters of British households—that is, three-quacters of all single 
persons in separate homes or whole families—consume about ten to 
twenty per cent. more goods and services per head than they did before — 
the war, fifteen years ago; they are roughly one-tenth to one-fifth better 
off, materially, since the war. About one-quarter of the nation’s house- _ 
holds—composed of the former rich, the upper middle-class of persons 
in the professions and businesses, and the retired or elderly with fixed 
incomes—are materially worse off. 

Since the total output of goods and services available for consumption — 
in Britain has not risen per head since 1938—owing to our becoming. 
meanwhile a debtor instead of a creditor nation—what has really 
happened has become clear; and all surveys show it up. It is that three- 
quarters of the nation’s households in full employment earn, as house- 
holds, twice to five times what they earned fifteen years ago, and pay 
the least proportion of direct taxes. They also get, on balance, most | 
of the new state or social benefits which we roughly call ‘ the Welfare 
State’s’ services. They make proportionately less contribution for these 
_ services; so they have, left over, more purchasing power to spend as 
they like. But the remaining one-quarter of the nation’s households 
has been forced to spend less—by making proportionately much higher © 
contributions to the state, as taxes or death duties, or by not being 
able to raise its fixed incomes during the rapid inflation. So the out- 
come has naturally been a remarkable growth in the material standards 
of life of the three-quarters of households in Britain which have total 
incomes above the remaining poverty-line and below about £1,000 — 
a year, that is, say, a household income of £20 a week. 

This better-off three-quarters of the nation has rapidly adopted lower 
or upper middle-class standards and ways of life. It accounts for all 
the increase in consumption per head of such things as home and 
foreign travel, smoking, radio and television, reading matter, betting, 
football-pool competitions, paid entertainments and games, cosmetics, 
and household equipment. The great increases in leisure, health, 
educational and other services have overwhelmingly been enjoyed by 

~this three-quarters of the nation’s households. And, finally, it is worth 
emphasising that in these three-quarters of the households are mostly 
those in which, today, there are not just over one breadwinner in full- 
time paid employment, but very nearly two whole-time breadwinners. 

As young persons’ and women’s earnings have risen far more than 
those of the men, the skilled persons, and the older people, these 
three-quarters of British households with nearly two whole-time earners 

in them today ayey. far more purchasing power than ever before. 


A Middle-Class Nation 

The Daily Mirror and the Daily Herald have long been conducting 
advertising campaigns pointing out that they circulate overwhelmingly 
among the three-quarters of British households which now enjoy more 
spending power than before the recent war. And the Mirror is approach- 
ing a daily circulation of 5,000,000 and the Herald that of 3,000,000. 
To me, as an economist, what is more interesting, however, is the 
social and political effect of this quick, quiet, and bloodless revolution. 
It is too soon to say, of course; but already trained observers can see 
that in Britain we are rapidly becoming a much more standardised, 


. middle-class, suburban nation: more like the younger nations across the 


seas who started without aristocracies, nobility, and old European 

traditions—say, America, Canada, or Australia. We have spread the 

characteristics of a town-dwelliug industrial, middle-class nation of | 

shopkeepers over the entire nation: and in so doing we have become 

older, more settled, and less revolutionary-minded—which is an odd, 

amusing a0 But it is true. We are today, as a whole nation, 
(continued on page 579) 
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Hundredth Boat Race 


HIS week the hundredth boat race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities is taking place. As a sporting event this 

race may not have the same appeal as a Cup Final, a Test 

: Match, or the struggles for the Triple Crown, because its 
excitements and possibilities are much less varied. It is said, for exampie, 
that the crew leading at Hammersmith Bridge (after the first mile and 
a half out of four-and-a-quarter between Putney and Mortlake) usually 
wins, and even in the complete history of the race, which was not always 
of course the same, it must be confessed that the record is a trifle dull 
except perhaps to the eyes of a lover. Mr. G. O. Nickalls, a distinguished 
Old Blue, in a foreword to the latest history of the race*, ascribes its 
- popularity ‘ more than anything to the Englishman’s innate respect and 
affection for routine ’. The race has in fact become a popular institution 
like the Lord Mayor’s Show and Trooping the Colour, ‘one of those 
quaint ceremonies which demonstrate to foreign visitors that we British 
take ourselves seriously. For what could be stronger proof of that than 
a willingness to jostle our way to the Thames in order to watch for 
a few minutes two boats moving at a modest pace upstream (since 
Mr. Nickalls confesses ‘ Personally, I don’t think it is very fast’)? 


Only in modern times has the boon of television enabled watchers all 


over the country to follow the race from start to finish. 

The boat race began (the first race was in 1829), we are told, when 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, chose to send his son. to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Charles Wordsworth was the name of the young 
prodigy who thought up the boat race, after, curiously enough, having 
been captain of cricket at Harrow. Rowing, it seems, started earlier at 
Oxford than Cambridge, partly because the Thames was a highway of 

- commerce while the Cam was ‘little better than an open sewer’. An 
added incentive was the excellence of the King’s Arms, at. Sandford, 


on the stretch where the first recorded races took place at Oxford in 


the year of the battle of Waterloo. However, whatever advantage Oxford 


may have possessed in getting away to a quick start, Cambridge has long 


| since overhauled. Of the ninety-nine races rowed so far Cambridge have 
won fifty-four, Oxford forty-four, and there was one draw in 1877. 


Oxford reached a nadir in 1951 when their boat sank. It was a singu- 


larly inclement day, the luck was against them, and the event was 
_ declared ‘no race*. (And, after all, Cambridge sank in 1859.) But 
Cambridge won the replay by twelve lengths and then crossed the 
Atlantic, but by air, to beat both Yale and Harvard on their own rivers. 
Many recondite explanations have been offered for Cambridge’s 
recent superiority. One is that the Thames at Oxford is too crowded 
or impeded for adequate practice. A few tons of dynamite, it has been 
suggested, might put things right. Others lay the blame on the different 
_ €Xamination systems, while some aver that more men row at Cambridge 
_ than at Oxford and therefore the President has wider scope for the 
5 selection of his crew. Even psychology has been invoked i in this fascin- 
ating discussion: Oxford, it is claimed, has lost the ‘will to win’ 
__ The last is surely a devastating charge that no Oxford oarsman would 
admit, even on the analyst’s sofa. Sympathy for the under dog demands 
_ that Oxford shall win again, if not this year then at least in some spell 
z in the near future. Yet, from the broader point of view, does it matter 
which side wins? The important thing is to maintain our orthodoxies. 
4 - We must preserve the Boat Race in these days of the hydrogen bomb. 
_ Otherwise life becomes intolerable. 


ae? * The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race 1829-1953. By R. D. Burneil. oO. ULP. 21s. 
Fs 


“4 ‘From this week the price of THE LISTENER is increased by one penny: 


the paper now costs fourpence instead of threepence. Yearly- subscription 
_ rates are £1 4s., but unexpired subscriptions will be honoured at the old rate. 
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THE GROWING PUBLIC CONCERN at the devastating ome - of hydrogen” 


- provided for. 


‘portance of the conventional armed forces became thereby enhanced. — 


- Foreign brostleasts on the ws ep ogen bomb — | 


a 


tare 


bombs was reflected in many commentaries last week. From the U.S.A. _ 
the New York Herald Tribune was quoted as saying that March 1, 1954, — 
may well go down in history as a turning point; for on ‘that day the | 3 
explosive power of the hydrogen bomb was proved to be so great that | 
it has called the whole policy in question. It went on: aia 
The immediate result has been felt in our relations with Japan . . 3 es 
the heart of Japanese complaints is awareness of a destructive might sO 
overwhelming that, matched—as one must assume it is matched—by — 
secret Russian developments, it challenges virtually every concept of — 
strategy and policy . . . The one thing that can be said with absolute 
confidence now is that when something as big as the bomb of March 1 
comes along, men on this earth will somehow have to get bigger 
themselves, or else be overwhelmed by what they have created. 
A Moscow broadcast i in English commented: ce an 
Whereas the people of the world are demanding that atomic weapons _ 
should be outlawed as weapons of aggression, the initiators of the new _ 
[American] policy are proclaiming a stepping up in the atomic arma- 
_ments drive. This is no basis for building up peace . The New 
American military policy can only whip up hysteria and “fear both in 
the U.S. and in the countries associated with it. 


A Moscow broadcast quoting Izvestia said that the British White Book 
on defence showed that ‘substantially larger budgetary allocations are 
- . increasing the strategic bomber force and expanding 
production of atomic weapons’. This showed that Britain’s rulers were 
intent on continuing their foreign policy from ‘ positions of strength’, 
which included ‘ the frenzied arms drive’. A ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast — 
from Vienna radio, commenting on the injury to the Japanese fishermen” 
as a result of the explosion on March 1, argued that to rely on the — 
“unthinkable horror’ of atomic weapons as a safeguard of peace and 
security was both inhuman and unrealistic. The broadcast went on: — 
Soviet ability to make the U.S.A. lose all desire for atomic warfare 
was such that, despite the U.S.A.’s larger stockpile of atom bombs, 
atomic superiority already rests with the U.S.S.R. 
The broadcast added that the Soviet Union continued to insist on 
atomic disarmament with the same emphasis they had shown at a time 
‘when one might still have argued that they merely wanted to deprive 
the other side of its strongest weapon ’. 
In a Deutschlandsender broadcast from east Germany, the Secsctury 


of the German Peace Council paid a birthday tribute to Joliot-Curie, 


on whose initiative the Stockholm appeal for banning atomic weapons 


had been launched. U.S. plans to use such weapons in Korea had been 


thwarted by the world peace camp, and cn U.S.A.’s atomic OnE 
had been broken. He went on: 


Today Joliot-Curie may proudly note ‘uk de U. s. Prost can 
no longer : ignore the Soviet proposals and the demands of the peace move- 
ment and js forced to discuss with the U.S.S.R. a settlement of the 

» atomic energy problem ... A ban on the means of mass murder must — 
and can be enforced, if all of us set out on the road along which ~ 
Joliot-Curie is so courageously leading us! 


From Australia, the Melbourne Herald commented that while it was" is 


- natural for public opinion in the democracies to react forcibly to the 


dreadful dangers involved in atomic development, it should be remem- 
bered that the responsibility was not ours alone: 


If reports from Japan are true, there are whirling particles of died - 

- active dust that come from bomb tests in Russia. It would be foolish at 
this stage for the democracies to put up a panic demand for the — 
suspension of all American research on this new weapon. To do that 
would be to destroy the value of this month’s grim but salutary object — 
lesson in the Pacific. It would play into the hands of the Russians. A ~ 
better course would be to invite Russia to join us in planning ways” 
to make the world safe. When’both sides are ready to discuss guaranteed. 
disarmament, bombs can be scrapped. 


A number of commentators stressed ‘hase if both sides in any future < 
war came to regard the use of hydrogen weapons as suicidal, the im- 


In this context, the vexed question of German rearmament and the a 
arguments for and against E.D.C, were discussed at length. From 
France,.a number of newspapers were quoted as saying that Bi 

could not be accepted unless the Saar problem 


western Commanr nearer ne 


AN. APPRECIATION OF LORD MILNER 


_ LAST WEEK occurred the centenary of the birth of Lord Milner, the 
_ great Empire statesman and colonial.administrator. The Rt. Hon. L. S. 
_ AMERY spoke about him in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
‘Lord Milner was one of the few statesmen I have known in public 
life whom I would call great. By that I mean one whose personal 
' intervention has given direct and decisive shape to the course of events, 
or whose thoughts and personality have exercised a lasting influence 
_ upon the outlook of his own and subsequent generations. On both these 
counts I believe history will put Alfred Milner in the very forefront 
of the statesmen who shaped the course of our Commonwealth in the 
opening years of the present century. 
In two turning points of its fate his 
- courage and constructive power played 
their decisive part. In South Africa he 
faced the issue of war in order to 
uphold the principle of equal rights: — 
for English- and Dutch-speaking 
_ South Africans against President 
-Kruger’s assertion of a narrow racial 
ascendancy. After the war he carried 
out in the conquered Republics a 
remarkable task of reconstruction 
which paved the way to the subsequent 
Union of South Africa and upon 
which much of its economic structure 
has been based ever since. 

“In the first world war he was the 
mainstay of Mr. Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet. His was the steadying 
and restraining influence upon the 
daemonic, but sometimes erratic, 
energy of his Prime Minister. His was 

_ the swift decision which in the 
_ supreme crisis of March, 1918, in 
effect created the United Command 
and chose Foch as the commander. 

His was the creative mind which gave 

. _ shape and vitality to the Imperial War 

Cabinet which brought all the re- 

: sources of the Commonwealth into 
effective play for the winning of the 
_ war. Over the whole of these years, 
_ the influence of his thought and, even 
_ more, of his personality, both upon 
_~ his contemporaries and upon the 
_. younger men who worked under him or looked to him for inspiration, 
_ contributed powerfully to give to the evolution of the Commonwealth 
_ the direction which it has since followed. 
_ ‘Of all the public men I have known, Milner stood out for the 
_ selfless single-mindedness of his dedication to his country’ s service, for 
the directness of his mind, for that simplicity in its conclusions which 
is the true mark of genius, and for the unflinching courage with which 
‘he was prepared to follow those conclusions in action. It was that same 
simplicity and sincerity which, in personal intercourse, gave him a 
pepetiral charm which few could resist, and won the lasting devotion of 
all who, like myself, ever worked with him or served under him’. 


r TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
ig about the filming of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in Italy by an 
Anglo-Italian film organisation, ALAN ARNOLD said in a Home Service 


, which Mercutio and. Tybalt are killed, with the result that Romeo 
_ is banished from Verona. Yes—from Verona. These scenes were filmed 
‘Siena because Verona’s market place has changed greatly since the 
eenth century. Today it is as bustling as Piccadilly Circus, the 
of a lively modern metropolis, with neon signs blinking above 
ir cafés and trolley-buses careering round it. 
other scenes for the film had been shot in Verona. After all, 
ma. i the city of Romeo and Juliet. Or is it? The controversy, it 


= 
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‘Did You Hear That? 


Sightseers thronging the steps of the Doge’s Palace in Venice to watch 
scenes being shot for the film of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
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seems, goes back beyond Shakespeare. In the year 1290 a war broke 
out between the neighbouring towns of Verona and Vicenza. Vicenza 
lost the first round and the Prince of Verona occupied the town. He 
also took over two nearby castles and gave them as a reward to two 
of his captains, Montecchio and Capuletti. They should have lived in 
peace, but they did not. They belonged to different political- parties. 
They began quarrelling—and one of the most famous feuds of all 
time began. Today it still has its echoes. 

‘The trouble, it seems, is the castles. They lie closer to Vicenza 
than they do to Verona. They have been made presentable as public 
show-places and the Vicenza authorities want to promote them as tourist 
attractions. The Veronese recognise 
a menace to their own pre-eminence 
in the field. After all, they say, we 
show our visitors the tomb of Juliet, 
the house of Romeo, and the balcony 
on which the famous love scene took 
place. Mind you, they omit to point 
out that the tomb, the house, and the 
balcony were built after the alleged 
date when the famous but altogether 
rather legendary lovers lived and died. 
And so, on a dark and gloomy night 
two years ago, some students from 
Verona stole Vicenza’s prime exhibit 
—the bed alleged to have been Juliet’s 
—from one of the castles. Students 
from Vicenza retaliated. They entered 
Verona stealthily and stole some 
precious armour once worn by a four- 
teenth-century, Veronese prince. It 
was left to the authorities of Mantua, 
the place to which Romeo was 
banished, to intervene. They acted as: 
peacemakers and arranged the ex- 
change of the bed for the armour. 

‘When Castellani, the director, de- 
cided to film Juliet’s death and funeral 
scenes in Verona, the authorities of 
Vicenza protested. “ Use Vicenza”, 
they said. “In our castles the whole 
story took place ”’. Castellani admitted - 
to me that it was a difficult position 
for him. “ My film is about young 
persons struggling against a hostile 
society ”, he said. “ Verona, Vicenza, 
anywhere you like—it is not important. ~The theme alone is important ” 
And thus, with full movie-makers’ licence, the film team worked all over 


‘ the place’. 


WHY BRITISH TRAINS ARE SLOWER 

‘It was with somewhat mixed feelings ’, said PH1Ltp WITHAM in ‘ Home 
Affairs’, ‘ that I read recently of an electric train in France that had 
reached a speed of 150 miles an hour. I say “ mixed feelings ” because 
I was torn between admiration for a very fine French achievement and 
a feeling of regret for our own British pre-war railway speeds. In 
1939 no less than 110 of our expresses on regular runs averaged 60 
miles an hour or more from start to stop; today that number has 
fallen to 27—although we still hold the top speed record of 126 miles 
an hour for steam locomotives. It was made in 1938 over the old 
L.N.E.R. 

‘T have been trying to find out whether our trains will ever return 
to those high speeds of just before the war. Apparently, we cannot 
expect them to. There are reasons for this, and though I hold no brief 
for British Railways I think the reasons are interesting to anyone who 
is by nature a railway fan. 

‘In the war years, services had to be curtailed and the weight of 
trains increased as a result of trying to make one train do the work 
of two. On the East Coast, for instance, expresses ran up to 700 tons 
or even more, whereas the normal highest weight is only 400 tons, 
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The result was that the 60-mile-an-hour average had to drop down to 
45 or 50 miles an hour. Then, again, those 10,000 bombing incidents 
on our railways had their effect. By the time the war ended there was 
a big back-log of track repairs to be done and until these had been 
done certain sections were handicapped by speed restrictions. There 
were the coal difficulties in the immediate post-war years and there 
was a big intake of new firemen who were then still inexperienced. 
Apart from the wartime difficulties, there is the question of money. Our 
railways have an allocation and must balance their budget each year. 
In France, on the other hand, the Government heavily subsidises the 
railways and there is not the same obligation to balance the books in 
each year. The average loss on French railways has been over 
£80,000,000 a year since 1948. Last year the loss was £93,000,000 
while we made a profit of £39,500,000, and in fact have managed to 
make a profit every year since 1948. 

‘ Those high-speed expresses that ran in England before the war were 
really uneconomic, even though they gained a certain amount of 
publicity. Take the four-hour non-stop from London to Newcastle. 
While this gave an excellent service between these two cities it left 
out people at intermediate towns and 
they had to be catered for by a second 
train following up behind. When a new 
London to Glasgow express was intro- 
duced, over 130 other train altera- 
tions had to be made to fit it in to the 
general time-table. So today, when 
é€conomy is so important, we have 
abandoned the outstandingly fast 
trains which can take only compara- 
tively few travellers, and instead we 
put more emphasis on improving the 
general timings of our trains. 

“May I make one point in connec- 
tion with French expresses? I know 
that you get a marvellous service to 
Paris or on the Blue Train to the 
South of France, but try going across 
country and away from the “super 
trains ” that cater for tourists. I would 
rather have our local trains for that 
kind of journey. Another thing is that 
you pay more per mile as a passenger 
in France than you do on our lines 
and this increases the farther you go. 

“I do not pretend that there are not 
things on British Railways that I 
would like to improve. Some of our 
suburban rolling-stock, for instance, 
often seems to be mounted on square 
wheels. I think the standard of food 
On our trains varies too much from one region to another, and I 
would like to see more information given to passengers when delays do 
occur. If we are going to drop the fancy items like speed records we 
must have as much perfection as we can afford in the running of a 
reliable and comfortable public service’ 


Among the dolls in Mrs. 
different religious orders 


THE ART OF PLANGONOLOGY 

The Doll Club of Great Britain has three aims: to preserve old and 
interesting dolls; to encourage the making of good modern dolls, and to 
raise money for charity by organising shows and competitions. Already 
the club has more than fifty members—several men among them. The 
secretary of the club is Mrs. Nerea de Clifford, herself the owner of 
-a fine doll collection. GERALD PRIESTLAND, B. B.C. reporter, describes 
this hobby in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 

‘Mrs. de Clifford’, he said, ‘showed me a number of beautiful 
Victorian bride dolls, dressed perfectly to scale, their wedding gowns 
containing just as many stitches as the real thing, but every stitch pro- 
portionately minute. A vintage period was the eighteen-seventies, when 
a great exhibition was held in Paris to demonstrate France’s recovery 
from the Franco-Prussian War. To show that Paris was still the fashion 
centre of the world, scores of dolls were dressed in exquisite copies of 
the fashions of the day. These little figures, with their round, innocent 
faces, look as if they might have stepped out of a painting by Renoir 
or Manet. Incidentally, it soon became clear to me that there is 


de Clhifford’s collection are these nuns of 


- the pleasures of fife. 
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nothing like the old-fashioned wax for reproducing a glowing, lifelike 
complexion. 

“A speciality of this particular collection is a troupe of dolls, dressed 
as nuns. They have their origin in the days when Roman Catholicism 
in this country was driven underground. A girl who was considering 
whether she should leave England to enter a nunnery abroad would be 
sent one of these dolls as a symbol of her vocation. And such dolls are 
still being made. A more lighthearted type is the topsy-turvy doll, 
originating in South America, One way up you see an old woman in 
voluminous but dowdy skirts; turn her the other way up, the skirts fall 
inside out, and there you have a beautiful girl in a ball dress. 

‘Other widespread families are fairy dolls and peasant dolls—the 
latter often made as tourist souvenirs. Nowadays, when there is a large 
toy industry catering for children, the ‘baby doll has the upper hand. 
From the collector’s point of view this is a pity, because, with its big 
head, no hips, and podgy limbs, the baby doll is hard to dress attrac- 
tively. This is an age, too, of technical words. American collectors call 
themselves “ dollists ”°—not a very attractive term, So the “ Doll Club 
of Great Britain ” consulted classical scholars, who found a Greek word 
“plangon ”, meaning “a wax image 
made to amuse a child”. As a 
result, we now have a new science— 
plangonology ’. 


TRAMPING BLANKETS 

‘At home, in Strathspey, more than 
thirty years ago, “ operation blanket- 
washing ” took place in late spring or 
early summer’, said LILIANNE GRANT 
RICH in ‘Woman’s Hour’. ‘One even- 
ing we would see my father walking 
backwards and forwards with his 
serene unhurried step, scanning the 
sky where it met the Monadhliath 
Mountains, “looking at the weather ”, 
as he called it. “Yes, Mary”, he 
would say to my mother, “I think it 
will be a grand day for blankets to- 
morrow. It’s set fair and the wind’s 
in the right airt. I'll go and get the 
things ready ”. 

‘Although the river ran, so to 
speak, at our feet, it took us some 
time to get the two big tubs for tramp- 
ing and the huge galvanised bath for 
rinsing down the brae to the waterside 
—not forgetting the old-fashioned tin 
of green, soft soap. 

‘First, the fire had to be lit. That 
was father’s province, though we all 
helped to gather firewood. The quick kindling consisted of those lovely, 
pale-grey heather spikes—the remains of mass heather-burning opera- 
tions in previous years, washed clean with the action of snow till 
they were smooth and silvery. After that, any sort of wood left high and 
dry by floods was used, and, of course, peat. Then above the blaze 
was hung the huge, black, iron cauldron used exclusively for heating 
water on such days. 

“When the water was ready, the honour of tramping the blankets 
clean fell to my small brother and to me. We did them with our bare 
feet, which fact gives you an indication of the correct water tempera- 
ture for blankets. We were as proud as peacocks. If you have never 
tramped blankets by the river on a June day you have missed one of 
There we were, each in a tub with our clothes 
kilted up, the soft wind on our faces, ‘the warm sun on our backs, and 
our little willing feet going “left, right, left, right” in the luxuriong,: 
soft, tepid suds. 

“My mother was always full of fun and vitality—but on those days 


by the river her happiness seemed brimming over. She had a sweet — 
voice and as we tramped she sang to us—snatches from” opera, Scaeuatr: : 
songs, Irish songs. 

‘When the blankets were washed and wrung by hand, sree 
spread to dry, first on a line put up for the Leedotee 8 and then 
surrounding, stiff, bog-myrtle bushes. The wonderf : A 
bruised bog-myrtle clung to them for saan eat and es me me there is sn, 
scent so elating’, 
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The Basis of Life in the Sea 


By C. E. 


E all know that our chief domestic animals, sheep and 

cows; once depended for their existence on grass and a 

few other plants, while most other land animals either 

feed directly on plants or depend for their food on other 
animals which, in turn, depend on plants. In other words, animals 
normally require their food in a highly organised form, whilst the 
plant life, in contrast, requires only the light and warmth provided 
by the sun, the carbon dioxide in the air, ample water, and 
the soil’s content of nutrient chemicals—nitrates, phosphates, 
and a few others—for life and growth. The material of 
which we, the animals, and the plants are all made comes 
from the atmosphere and soil around us. Continually during 
life, and after death, we maintain the organic cycle, as it 
is called, by returning carbon dioxide to the air and phos- 
phate and nitrate compounds to the earth. These are con- 
tinually converted by bacterial action to the chemicals of 
which we have all been made. 

This is more or less clear to all of us; and just as it is on 
land, so, essentially, it is in the sea, although perhaps not 
obviously so at first sight. We know there are a great many 
marine animals and we use some of them—true fish, shell- 
fish, and whales—as food in one way or another. We are 
also familiar with the seaweeds of our rocky coast. At one 
time, perhaps, it might have seemed reasonable to see here 
the whole story, but only a moment’s thought is needed to 
correct this. The seaweeds, it is true, are typical plants in 
that essentially they depend on nutrient salts, carbon dioxide, 
and the sun’s heat and light. It is the light that is the clue, 
however, for the sun’s light penetrates only with difficulty 
into water. In the near-temperate waters much of the light 
has been absorbed and its energy dissipated within fifty 
yards of the surface, and below 100 yards on the whole 
there is not enough light left for plants to grow, 7.e., for 
them to make good by photo-synthesis the energy they lose 
in maintaining life as distinct from growing. 

Almost all the familiar seaweeds are attached in some way. 
Needing both light and a foothold, they are limited to those narrow strips 
round our coasts on which we are used to seeing them, and little more. 
This being so, they are now known to be almost insignificant as food for 
marine animals. But over all the rest of the seas and oceans, a vastly 
greater area, there is animal life in greater or lesser quantity. Some- 
times it is of incredible richness, as when drift nets sink under the 


Representative types of zooplankton—the microscopic but rather larger floating 
animals (magnified approximately 5 times) : 
Photographs: Dr. }, H, Fraser 
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weight of herrings caught in them, while the latest results have shown 
clearly that even in the deepest submerged Pacific valleys (deeper 
than Everest is high) there is still animal life. How do they get their 
food? What is it that supports them? Clearly not the seaweeds. 

As biological history goes, we have not known the answer for very 
long. About a hundred years ago scientists in their search for further 
understanding of life in the sea first used fine muslin nets, and found 


Representative types of phytoplankton—the unicellular floating plants (magnified approxi- 
mately 2,500 times) 


sometimes many and sometimes few small, floating animals and plants 
drifting in the water at the mercy of the currents and the winds that 
drive them. As finer nets were used, or, alternatively, as more refined 
methods of collection were devised, the plants were found to outnumber 
the animals vastly. Almost all are microscopic and unicellular and we to- 
day cannot be surprised to hear that they were limited to the uppermost 
layers, where alone light is adequate for plant growth; although the small 
animals caught with such nets might be found at almost any depth. 

These minute plants and animals are collectively termed the plankton, 
because of their drifting life. This is not a systematic unit, but a con- 
venient grouping of organisms according to their mode of life. Repre- 
sentatives of nearly every main type of animal from fish to Protozoa 
are found in the zooplankton, some being planktonic all their lives, 
and others, like the young of crabs and mussels and the baby fish, being 
planktonic only during their earliest life. After this they settle on to the 
bottom or grow into fish which are strong enough to stem the currents. 
All derive their nourishment, often directly, from the microscopic plants 
or phytoplankton. 

Compared with animal plankton, the plants are relatively specialised 
and comprise only a few groups “of algae, of which diatoms and 
flagellates are the best known. They have many relatives on land and 
in the freshwater, but their numbers are incalculably greater in the 
sea. Even the numbers to be caught in a small net may run into 
many millions, while, despite their individually minute size, at times 
they. may be sufficiently abundant to colour the water. Further, unlike 
those animals and plants which live for a year or more, these unicellular 
plants can reproduce-so fast that the numbers caught at any one time 
may give only a slight idea of the total crop that a particular volume 
of water may be providing. During their flowering, almost as large 
quantities may be produced and eaten daily by the animals as can be 
caught in the net at any moment. 


~ almost all other forms of marine life depend, including the commercial — 
_ fishes, although thése form only a small fraction of the animals in the 


- sea.. The abundance of the plants varies from season to season every- 


v 


_ where except in the tropics, where they are more or less constant. 


They depend not only on the light and dissolved carbon dioxide, but to be more rational and economical, eit our 


on the varying quantities of nutrient salts. In the deeper waters, these 
nutrient salts are more or less uniformly distributed, but in the surface 
_ layers of temperate latitudes, for example, they may be quickly reduced — 
by plant growth; and if they are not speedily replenished, growth 
ae, or even ceases until water movements bring ‘some of the deeper 


rich water, and it is no eniecidlene dict it is on gual banks that our 
great fisheries have been founded. They are the indirect result of 
these rich supplies of nutrients, and of the amazing power of the plants 
to concentrate and combine them into proteins and oils resembling those 
of land plants, as well as minute quantities of complex compounds, 
vitamins, antibiotics, and so on, which are also Bl uss of BERS, 


Pavers of Concentrating Nutrients 
For a truly remarkable thing about the plants is their power of 
concentrating the nutrients they need. Relative to sea water they can 
concentrate carbon, for example, about 4,000-fold, and phosphorus 
and nitrogen about 200,000-fold. Then in turn the animal plankton 
and the bottom animals sift the basic plant food from the water and ~ 
- concentrate these elemen:s further: and the fish further still, so that 
the relative concentrations of nitrogen and payseterts by fish is of the 


order of 2,000,000-fold. 


\¢ 
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The route from plant to fish.is not necessarily direct, although for 
the herring and its relatives it is nearly so. The plant plankton main- 
tains the animal plankton and the greater part of the herring’s food 

consists just of such small plankton animals. For all its size, the 
whalebone whale, 100, feeds directly on animal plankton, as does the 
basking shark. So rich is its food in the Antarctic that in two years 
_ the blue whale can grow to a length of sixty feet and a weight of fifty 
tons on plankton alone and may reach 200 or 300 tons when fully grown. 

Other fish for which the plankton can be important are the cod 
-and the whiting, which at times feed mainly on it but at others feed on 
fish and bottom animals such as molluscs and crabs. It now seems clear 
_ that we owe the beneficial vitamins of cod liver oil more or less directly 
‘to the minute plants on which the planktonic part of the cod’s food © 
~ lives. Again, there are fish, such as the haddock and the flat fishes, 
_which feed mainly on worms, molluscs, and crustaceans of the sea bed. 
But even these are only a stage or two removed from the plankton, for, 
partly directly, and partly from the almost continuous rain of dead 
and dying plankton, these bottom animals are themselves supplied 
p by. the plants. They are, in fact, near to the base of a great food 

pyramid’, with myriads of plants at the bottom and relatively few 


. "specialised carnivorous animals, such as sharks, seagulls, and men, 


at the top. So we can regard the fish and whales as convenient means ~ 


of collecting and refining for us the basic resources of the sea. 

But fish are not the only animals near the top of the food pyramid. 
Many others for which we have no use, such as starfish, are competing 
with them for the basic food supplies, ‘while not all the plant produc- 
tion is directly utilised in supporting animals. It is estimated that in 
one way or another about ninety per cent. of the available food is 
Jost at each stage of the food chain, so that the cod, for example, may 
contain only. about nought point one per cent. of the phosphate that 


was to be found in the plants from. which it is derived. 


~? 


_ For the most part the fish and their plant and animal food diffuse 
into the deeper waters, through their excretion and after death, the 
: simple compounds of which they were built. Again, as on land, the 
_ Organic cycle is completed after bacteriological decay, and in due 
course the ocean movements return the nutrients to fertilise the surface — 
waters again. It is a continual cycle, first of surface concentration, then 
_ a gradual spreading through the water by larger and more active forms, 


then sinking and bacteriological decay followed by diffusion, with 


subsequent concentration. once more by plants in that shallow layer 


___ where alone the sun’s energy can be tapped. 


"This, thenss is Rec ‘grass of ane sea. Uae it, as far as we on Ww 


much. But even then the result would still be a very small fre 


It is only a. pathetically small proportion of this sbundane life that 


atl tigers on ; aa 
to despise the few w he more co p 
our farms in depending more on plants. - 


greater proportion of the whole, perhaps five or ev 
the sea’s productivity. We shall not be able to tap th 


we do on land, until we have devised means, if ever we do, o 
‘hearer the base of the Reo e, pyeammc, aad ee ba ae 


anionly: fon marine worms aad iach) to ule pele as our eee es 2 
employees working night and day to concentrate a portion of ‘the basic — 
production, and then as sources of Provela” and fat to be valued and — 
used as rationally as we can devise. ay, 3 
For all that, the idea of making better use of the base of the food 
pyramid is growing, and my last remarks about these marine plants — 
must introduce oné€ or two recent ideas. On the one hand we may | recall — 
a small group of scientists who during the war set up a pioneer 


experiment to fertilise or manure the waters of a Scottish sea loch — 


so as to produce greater crops of plankton, with the object of -pro-- 
ducing faster growth and a larger crop of fish and molluscs. Even 
though they got no further than showing that this can be done, they 
deserve great credit for turning our thoughts in that direction. We may — 
yet go further on these lines in circumscribed parts of the sea, while : 
in warmer parts of the world remarkable crops are already baie 
produced from brackish and fresh waters after one or another form of © 
fertilisation and even as a catch crop on paddy fields. For instance, 
well over one ton of carp per acre is regularly being produced annually — 
in Palestine and elsewhere, and over four tons has been claimed—more > 
than ten times as much as we hope on the. average to produce as live- : 
stock on a farm under good husbandry. ’ 
"Much more daring has been the idea that unicellular plants might be 
cultivated on land even more efficiently than in the sea. It is a fact that . 


in our laboratories scientists can now produce much richer growths | ot 


microscopic plants than are ever found in the open sea, and it is only 


_ natural to wonder if this could be done on a commercial scale. Again 


the possible prize is great, for this is hydroponics in its most logical — 
form. There is an urgent need for more abundant and cheaper food 


_ Supplies in many parts of the world, and the proteins and fats manu- — 


factured by such plants are far from inedible. If the phytoplankton — 
could be grown in a factory, reaping might be less difficult and all the - 
fertiliser could be recovered as food, apart from the possible extraction — 


_of by-products of great medical or other value. For all that, with | 


“present resources the costs would be formidable, and it may be a pipe 
dream; but it certainly seems a more likely possibility than did harness-_ 
ing atomic energy even ten years ago. # ata a 


Last Geake Guoxploued: Natural Resource eae 
To return once more to the seas and the oceans, it is not unreason- 
able to say that they represent our last great unexploited natural | 
resource. It has recently been estimated that the annual production of © 
living matter in the seas is of the order of 30,000,000,000 tons of dry 
vegetable matter; roughly as much as the estimated total produce of the © 
land. The real answer might be only half as much or twice as ‘much, © 
Its significance lies in a comparison. with the food we now get from — : 
the sea—about 25,000,000 tons of whale, fish, and shellfish in ae : 
wet state—and of this ‘only about half is ‘regarded | as directly edible! — 
What we use as food is only about one ten-thousandth of what is — 
‘produced. Here is a callenat indeed, although we must not be too 
ambitious, for even on land a great deal still lies unused. But some- _ 
where between- that fraction and the total lies a vast, if mainly on 
unseen, store of food for the taking, either as’ plants it one extreme, — 
however unlikely, or as animals at one or more "removed. 
those plants. Should we aim at. one-tenth, one-hundredth, or 
thousandth? Certainly we cannot for much Jonah satisfied 


one ten-thousandth. If we cannot directly tap_ tho. plane tase 
is 
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Poets’ 


 cpscua ice taae «J. ISAACS on Robert Frost at eighty : : <a 
¥ re Lg 4 i ; ye ses Sore : : : a ~ <4 ‘ : e 
WW THY is it Robert Frost’s eightieth birthday? All the _ be crushed. ‘That’s very curious’, he said, ‘I heard Frost say that very 
— WAL reference books give the date of his birth as 1875, and all thing only a month or two back’. I blushed with relief. ~ 


zs : y the U.S. Senate made a national gesture of congratulation 
on his supposed seventy-fifth birthday: katte , 
aa WHEREAS these poems have helped to guide American thought with 


of ourselves and of all men... Therefore be it RESOLVED that the Senate 
_ of the United States extend him felicitations of the nation which he has 

served so well. S gag ; ' 

_ Soon after this there turned up a letter his father had written to his 

q _ old Harvard Class, in which he stated proudly and categorically that 

__ Robert Lee Frost was born on March 25, 

4 - 1874. Nobody wants to be a year older, 

‘4 


know’, he said ruefully. Robert Frost, the 
= poet of New Hampshire and Vermont, was 
___ born in San Francisco, on the other side _ 
_ of.the continent. He did not see New 
_ England until he was about eleven. He 
— hated the people at first. ‘They seemed 
a narrow to me. I couldn’t get used to them. 

_ Then, when I was about eighteen or 
nineteen, there came to me the pride of 

_ discernment, and I found some good in 
them. I went on finding good in them, and 
after that it was hard for me to find any 
bad in them’. ; oe = 
+ At eighty Frost is the best known and 
the best loved of all American poets. Some 
of his poems—‘ Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening’; ‘ Birches’; ‘ The Death 
of the Hired Man’, and ‘ After Apple- 
Picking ’—are known to every American 
school-child, and some of the lines from 
his poems, ‘ Good fences make good neigh- 

- bours’, and ‘Home is the place where, 
_ when you have to go there,’ They have to 
take you in’, have become American 
proverbs. If there were such a thing as a 
Poet Laureate in America, Frost would 
certainly be the man. He has had the © 

Pulitzer Prize four times; without a degree 
_ of his own he has honorary. degrees from 
‘nearly twenty universities; he has sold nearly 500,000 copies of his 
poems, yet forty years ago he was completely unknown in America. 


- 


_ Forty years ago he was living in England. His first books were printed 


- in England. His fame began in England, and had he stayed here he 
_ might have become one of the glories of English literature rather than 
_ American. Seni at, i 
____ It is just forty years since I first came upon Frost’s writings. As a 
_ poetry-mad youngster I was browsing in Harold Monro’s Poetry 
Bookshop in Bloomsbury. You could stay there for hours and sample 
any number of poets. That was what it was for. You did not have to 
buy if you could not afford it. I could not afford it, but I had to 
__ have the two volumes, ‘A Boy’s Will’ (dated 1913) and ‘ North of 
Boston’ (1914). They are very rare now, those two original editions. 
__ I suppose one could not help knowing that he was American, but there 
was not much awareness then, particularly with the kind of poetry he 
vas giving us. American poetry then was still Walt Whitman. It was 
t until the war that we became acutely conscious of America. After 
war, at Oxford, I remember an American Rhodes scholar speaking 
Frost at one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s discussion groups. I think I 
e only other person present who knew anything of him. I ventured 
say something about Frost’s views on poetry, as I had guessed them 
the poems. The American looked up sharply, and I waited to 


/ - his life Frost has believed that he was born then. In 1950, 


_ humor and wisdom, setting forth to our minds a reliable representation | 


Robert Frost, who was born on March 25, 1874 


It is possible I may have seen him browsing in the Poetry Bookshop © 
in. 1914, but I did not meet him until 1928, when he came over to 
see England once more. Harold Monro had a small reunion for his — 
old friends to meet Frost again and, knowing how much I admired 
him, he invited me too. I had heard so much about the irrepressible 
talker that I was surprised to see how shy he was. He seemed very © 
much moved to be among his old friends, seemed hardly to believe that 
he was back again. He basked quietly in their affection. There was. 
nothing to fight now. He was sad, too, because the closest of his friends, 
the poet Edward Thomas, the poet he had made, was no longer there. © 

: _ He had been killed in 1917. 
The grey hair, like bark, the brilliant 
blue eyes, like juniper berries, the sen- — 
_ sitive, quizzical mouth, with the bee-stung — 
lower lip, the teasing drawl, these are the ~ 
things his friends remember from those — 
early days. I do not pretend, at this 
‘distance, to remember any of those details, 
except the eyes, hiding under the strong 
brows and darting into life. I was not to 

see him again for nearly a quarter of a 

century: time for the grey bark to turn to 

snow, and the face to wrinkle into nobility, 
and the eyes to turn inward ‘ into the deep- 
dark cabins’ of his head. It was really to 

see Frost again, more than anything else, 

that I went to America in 1951. 

In summer Frost lives among the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. He has a farm. 
and breeds horses, and nearby is Bread- 
Loaf with its Writers’ Conference, and the 
Summer School he helped to found many 
years ago, where people come from as far 
off as New Orleans and California to talk 

for twenty-four hours a day about writing, 
to play croquet, to forget the other claims 
of civilisation, and to see and to hear 

Robert Frost. 

I was to dine with him at the old Way- 
berry Inn in East Middlebury, just Frost, 
a small group of his oldest friends, and the 
stranger from England. We went to col- 

lect him at his farm. On the way his friends warned me that he 
was a terrible liar, he had invented a man named Flint, says Flint 
was responsible for the imagist movement in poetry, not Ezra Pound, 
nor T. E. Hulme. I said nothing. At dinner Frost started almost 
immediately: ‘ You’re from England’, he said. ‘Do you know a man 
named Flint, Frank Flint?’ My neighbours nudged me. ‘ Why, yes’. 
I replied, ‘I’ve known him for years, a very good friend of mine’. 
And then it all began to pour out. 

He has an incredibly accurate memory for all the details of his 
earlier life, and he seemed very happy to confound his sceptical friends 
at last. He had met Flint at a reading at the Poetry Bookshop, towards 
the end of 1912. Two shy people eyeing each other and finally speaking. 
They had supper at the old Viennese Café at the corner of Museum 
Street. ‘ Would you like to meet your compatriot Ezra Pound?’ asked 


Flint. Frost still treasures Pound’s visiting card: ‘Ezra Pound, at 


home—sometimes ’. He finally called on him, and Pound was angry 
that he had not called before. ‘Would you come to our poetry 
gathering? ’ 

‘What do you do? ’, said Frost. . 
-£We rewrite each other’s poems to see how many syllables we can 
cut out. Flint tells me you’re publishing a volume. Is it out?’ 

*I don’t know’, said Frost. 


Pik: “Lees 20 and see’, said Pound. 
Frost had seen. Pound kept it, he did not give it to Frost. They went 
_ back to Pound’s place. ° - 
Find yourself something to read,‘ I’m ie to read this”. 
After a while Pound looked up and said, ‘I hope you don’t mind 
me liking it?’ . 
“Best thing abour Ezra’, said Frost, ‘was the way he welcomed 
anything new and good. The first poet I ever sat down with to talk 
_ about poetry was Ezra Pound ’. 


Meetings with English Poets . 
But he was soon to meet other poets, English poets, and talk with 
them about poetry. He met T. E. Hulme. He met Wilfrid Gibson at 
the Poetry Bookshop, and Gibson persuaded him to move from his 
cottage at Beaconsfield to another in Gloucestershire. It was a colony 


of Georgian poets. Lascelles Abercrombie was the first to settle there, 


at Ryton in 1911. John Drinkwater visited him. Gibson took a cottage 


a couple of miles away at Greenway. W. H. Davies and Rupert Brooke . 


~ visited him, and out of their friendship came the publication of Nez 
Numbers in 1914, printing the poems of Abercrombie, Drinkwater, 
Gibson, and Rupert Brooke. Frost lived near them but, as he told me, 
there was never any question of being included in iNew Numbers. It 


e 


group or the imagist group, or of any group. He liked Abercrombie 
best of all, and wrote his poem, ‘The Sound of Trees’, for him. 
Ezra Pound hated Abercrombie, Frost said, and once challenged him 


to a duel, and Abercrombie as the challenged party had the right to. 


choose the weapons. He chose unsold copies of their poems at 100 yards. 
The best of the poets who visited them—a great poet—was Edward 
Thomas, Frost’s favourite human being. be walked and talked and 
looked at flowers. And, as Thomas wrote* 
The sun used to shine while we two walked 
Slowly together. paused and started 
o- sig Again, and sometimes mused, sometimes talked 
A As either pleased. and cheerfully parted 


Each night. We never disagreed 
Which gate to rest on. The to be 
And the late past we gave small heed. 
We turned from men or poetry 


To cumours of the war remote 
_ Only till both stood disinclined 
For aught but the yellow flavorous coat 


Of an apple wasps had undermined; oe a 


ee Or a sentry of dark betonies, 
9 ‘The stateliest of small flowers on earth, 
iS Oaire At the forest verge; or crocuses 
- Pale purple as if they had their birth 


~ .In sunless Hades fields. 
Everything 
To faintness like those rumours fades— 


. Lke those walks 
=a — Now—h ice us two that- took them, and : 
re ‘The fallen apples, all the talks : 

tian ae And silences— ... 


It was Frost who made Edward Thomas a poet. “At that moment ’, 
_ Frost wrote in a letter once, 
he was writing as good poetry as anybody alive, but in prose form 
where it did not declare itself, and gain him recognition. I referred 
him to paragraphs in his book, The Pursuit of Spring, and told him 
to write it in verse in exactly the same cadence. That is all there was to it. 
_ His poetry declared itself“in verse form, and in the yeac before he 
__ died he took his place where he belonged among the English poets. 
Edward Thomas was killed on Easter Monday, 1917, and when his 
_ book appeared that year it was dedicated to Robert Frost. 
Frost returned to America in 1915, having published his American 
_ poems in England, and having written a few English poems which 
_ appeared in Harold Monro’s Poetry and Drama and later in the volume 
~ Mountain Interval : “The. Cow in Apple Time’, ‘The Sound of 
Trees’, and ‘ Putting in the Seed’. At that time he ‘was more than 
ever convinced that he had been born and been consecrated a poet and 
nothing else, and he believed and practised his life-long theory that 
_ poetry is based on the tones of the speaking voice. He said: 
: What I have been after from the first, consciously and unconsciously, 
ds tones a voice. I’ve bs si to write down certain brute throat noises 


re, 


universities all over ie colinteys ies was, I believe, “the firs 


was Drinkwater’s show. Frost was not a member of the Georgian 


-* New "Bocas 


ry. c 
“ : * From Collected Poems of Edward Thomas abe) \" Tits 


‘They went to David Nutc’s ne: fei found one “caine ot first 4 


residence’ on a university campus. A talk by Frost is an -unfors ttabl 
experience. It is a performance, and I: use the word performance _ 2 
advisedly; and he is just as much a part of the audience as. anybody — 
else. I have heard him break off in the middle of a ‘poem, and mutter — 
to the front row ‘There he goes again’. There is always laughter in 
the front row. He comes on to the platform informally, holding a 
printed book or two and a notebook, starts with one or two axiomatic _ 


statements, profundities perfectly familiar to him, such as ‘ Poetry is 


prowess ’, amplifies i it and illustrates, moves on to a reminiscence, reads 
or, as he calls it, ‘says’ a poem, reads it again, comments on it, its 
origin, its technique. He is a superb reader of his own poetry. Some-_ a 
times he closes his eyes and gropes inwards. He does this most when 


_, he is talking seriously with one person. Sometimes he puts out tentacles 


towards the audience. He is acutely sensitive to his audience. He calls 


on his stock in trade in accordance with the personal stimulus of a 


particular audience—whether the great gathering at Harvard for the | 
Norton lectures, or the intimate circle of friends and disciples at 
Bread-Loaf, where he’is most unbuttoned. It was at Bread-Loaf that, on 
different occasions, I watched a lecture turn into a reading, and a 
reading of poetry into a creative lecture. His- poems are dramatic 
monologues. His lectures are meditative monologues. 


A Magnificent Teacher an akg | Lage 

He is a magnificent teacher, and he never writes nee “8 lectures. 
He once wrote to a fellow poet: 

-I’m terrible about my lectures. In my anxiety to keep Geer as Lar’ , 
as possible from becoming part of my literary life, I leave them: rolling © 
round in my head like clouds rolling round in the sky. . . Their» 
chief value for me is for what I pick up from them when I cut across 
them with a poem, under emotion. They have been my inner world of 

‘raw material, and my interest has been to keep them raw. 

I have read a good many reports of his lectures, but though some of 
the material turns up again and again, it is never in the same arrange- 
ment, and never quite in the same form. Every lecturer fishes out of 
his memory.or his notebook some illustration which, at that moment, - 
is imperative, whether he has used ii before or whether, though ‘he 
hopes not, his audience has heard it before. As a good teacher, his 
illustrations are of the simplest. He told us, in one lecture, how in a 
talk to a boys’ school he wrote on the board, to illustrate me life-giving _ 


_ rhythms of speech, three flat sentences: 


The cat is in the room. _ spe dd 
I will put the cat out. Dee 
The cat will come back. © 5 


And these flat sentences came alive in his ne quick draws” “Se 


There’s that cat got in. 
Out you get, you cat. — Soe 
id What’s the use. She'll be right back. oe. 


‘He will read from his notebook some aphorism, or some definition of 


poetry. ‘In making a poem you have no right to think of anything but 
the subject-matter. After writing it, no right to boast of anything but — 
the form’. ‘I write poems to see if I can make them sound all different < 
from each other’. ‘ Poetry is words that have become deeds 77) *~ a2% 
_ The first time I read one of these definitions was more than ‘thirty a 
years ago, and it is still fresh in my mind. ‘ There are two « nee Bs 
realist’, he said, ‘the one who offers a good deal of dirt writit: his 
potato, ‘to show that it is a real one; and the one who is satisfied with — 
the potato brushed clean. I’m inclined to be the second Kind . ry ee 
me the thing that art does for life is to strip it to form’. 
Frost is always ready to talk about a poem | once he has fi 
While he is writing, he is a ‘ furtive worker’. Some of his t 
ao been Ba sie at and tsp a calls them ‘ in 


ieee Next 
- intoxicated I couldn’t stop’ “2 


worse, due largely to the 


general political doings. It 
was clear that our South 


bn » 4 , 


Ape f=," 2 
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r "Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though; 
He-will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 
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He gives this harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The'énly other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake, 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep*. 


‘That poem’, he said, ‘ contains all I ever knew’. 
—Third Programme 


Ms * From Collected Poems of Robert Frost (Cape) 


I Remember... 


General Smuts and Dr. Nansen 


; By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


NOTHER period opened for me about 1917 when the League 

of Nations movement was starting. I was chairman of the 

League of Nations Union, formed by the joining of two 

rival societies, with Sir Edward Grey as president. It changed 

for me, as for many others, the main purpose of life. One of the great 

champions of the League idea was Smuts, who was then Prime Minister 

of South Africa. He had already known something of me in connection 

with relief to the Boer women and children after the South African 

war, and when the League of Nations was formed he took the bold step 

of appointing a mixed delegation to the Assembly. The first delegate, 

who had the vote, was a South African, and so were his staff. They 

took care of any South African interest that might arise in the Assembly 

discussions. But he wanted also some expert champions of the League 
- idea, and appointed Lord Robert Cecil and me. 

I found the work was of extraordinary interest, and incidentally I 
met at the League several remarkable men, some of whom became my 
close friends. I learnt a good deal about practical politics; among other 
things I found that while I was a Liberal, Lord Robert a Conservative, 
and his secretary, Philip Noel-Baker soon to become a socialist Minister, 
we co-operated without a hitch and never once differed on party 


grounds. My debt to Lord 
Robert, both in guidance 
and friendship, is greater 
than I can easily state. We 
all of us had had some little 
to do with the drafting of 
the Covenant. Smuts in 
particular had actually 
drafted Article 22, estab- 
lishing the Mandate system 
and recognising the prin- 
‘ciple that there are such 
things as backward and un- 
civilised nations, not at 
present competent to govern 
themselves; and, further, 
that the welfare of such 
nations should be ‘a sacred 
- trust of civilisation’. 

The forgetting of this 
principle and substitution 
for it of phrases about 
the general human right to 
equality and independence 
has been a change for the 


~perversions of the second 
world war. 
_ I need not speak of our 


African delegation was well 
_ in the van of all movements 
_ for supporting and strength- 
ning the League, and of 


course we were in constant.communication with our Prime Minister. 

Smuts was a great historical figure. He had fought against us in the 
Boer War, but had shown himself ready to forgive. At the outbreak of 
the first world war, many of the. old Boer leaders, nursing their griev- 
ances, felt pleased that their old enemy was now to be punished. Some 
were neutral, some were pro-German. Smuts, in a famous speech, 
declared his support for Britain, the country which ‘ When she had us 
‘at her mercy, had treated us as a Christian nation should ’. He succeeded 
in leading his nation into the war on our side, did his share of fighting, 
and often took part in our political counsels at the highest level. 

He was a man of extraordinary gifts. A considerable lawyer by 
training, when forced by events to be a soldier he proved himself a 
great soldier. He was also a scientific botanist of high repute, and author 
of an original and important book on philosophy. Whatever he had 
to do he did well and without hesitation. Yet he always kept a certain 
backwoods simplicity. When pressed to take part in English politics, 
he used to say: ‘No, I am not at home here. I am a savage’. He 
rather enjoyed telling stories about the Boer War. Once, when my 
children were asking him about his numerous ribbons and decorations, 
he ended up with: ‘And this I got for fighting against you’. At one 


ieee 


Dr, Nansen with Lord Robert Cecil in Geneva, when 
they were the Norwegian and British. delegates to the 
League of Nations 


Left: General Smuts on Table Mountain 


ent ‘tise erro’ Wi “stores aeatlabs The ery mode was to get some F 


boots from the enemy. He had observed that thé British put their scouts 


at night much too far out. One night he contrived to get a number of 


his men in between the British scouts and the main British force, who 
were quite correctly in bed without their boots. A great shout and a 
rush, and our surprised men leapt out mo! bed, leaving a good supply 
of boots behind them. 

Another time he wanted to escape across a line of hills and sent a 
scout ahead to see if a certain pass was held by the British. It was not, 
at the time the scout visited it, but an hour later it was, and when 
Smuts’ troop proceeded to march through, it was met by a volley from 
both sides. He threw himself from his horse and lay still, as if shot. 


- The British ceased firing and’ came down to fetch him. He jumped 


up and ran for his life, and when they fired again threw up his arms 
and fell as if dead. They ceased firing, and by another quick run he was 


just able to get away. After the end of the war, Lord Methuen gave him 


back his saddle bags, which had been captured with si horse. Among 
the things in them was a copy of Xenophon. 


Drawbacks of an International Reputation 

Smuts was in the long run defeated in his own country. It often 
happens that to have a great international reputation rather damages 
a Statesman’s popularity among his own people. It happened to 
Venizelos in Greece, and to our own great war leader with us. But 
he always maintained his international reputation, and certainly never 
slackened in his interest in the League and its successor, the United 


_ Nations. He was always ready for consultation with Lord Cecil and me, 


and was, I think, always a steady source of political wisdom. What 


an enormous difference it would make in the world today if Smuts 


_ or any true successor to Smuts were now Prime Minister in South 


Africa! He will certainly be known in history as one of the creators 
of the League of Nations, yet I never met him there. 

Nansen, on the other hand, though the League was only one of his 
Minor activities, is always associated in my mind with Geneva. He 
was already famous as an explorer, geographer, and oceanographer, 
famous for his combination of physical daring and endurance with 


intellectual energy, long before he showed any particular interest in 
politics. He described to me how once, after a long journey into the . 


interior of Greenland, he found that the last ship of the summer had 


_ gone, and that he was fated to spend the whole long winter with the 
_ Eskimo. He went towards his destined igloo, a very long house. of 


‘solid ice, with no windows, housing no less than eleven families. As 
the door opened a smell reached him such as in an adventurous life 
he had never met before, and he thought for a moment he might faint. 
Then, realising that he would have to put up with it for six months, he 
made friends with it as best he could and went in. The Eskimo women, 


: it seems, spend the winter in cleaning the flesh off the skins of seals 


_and other animals shot in the summer, and it comes off best when it is 


rotten. The houses are kept very warm with oil stoves, so that no 
clothes are necessary unless you go outside. The eleven families are 


__only separated by a low threshold on the floor. Yet the Eskimo language, 


he assured me, has no word for ‘ quarrel ’, apparently because no such 

word is needed. So wonderful are the surprises of human nature! 
Nansen was led into politics by the Norwegian national movement 

for independence from Sweden. He saw that without good guidance 


_ it might bring danger of war; so he threw himself into the movement 
-and became its leader and saw it safely through. He was the obvious 


representative of Norway at the League of Nations, and there a work 
awaited him which perhaps no other man could have done. There were 


- still over 500,000 prisoners of war in Russian hands; Russia in 1918 
_ was still in great confusion, could not feed the prisoners, and did not 
_ know what to do with them, but was still hostile to the west and was 
_ mot recognised by the western governments. 


_ Nansen obtained immediate financial. credits from governments and 


- got a permit to visit Russia. He told me that when he arrived at 
ie Moscow he went instantly to see Chicherin, the Foreign Minister, at 


joon. Chicherin, however, was not up: He was not ready till 4 p.m. 


When they met, Nansen easily got permission to go and collect 


_ prisoners and proposed to start that night. But Chicherin would not 


have | that. Russia was a great civilised power and he must have a 
_ Proper official document on parchment, stamped and sealed. This took 
i a long time, and it appeared that there was no sealing-wax in the 


A 
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‘Foreign Office. A soldier, however, who was called in from the 
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of letters day by day, t 
down under the strain. 
~ The next year, 1919, he asked the League 
Russian famine, which had reached terrible ciate 
too much hostility, especially from Russia’s closest neig: 
Lord Robert Cecil made an eloquent plea on behalf of the 
Russians, he was opposed by the leading Serb delegate, who » 
observed that as a South African Lord Robert enjoyed 
advantage of living at a safe distance from the Russians anc 
know what they were like. The proposal was taken up in 19 
forty-eight Red Cross societies and Nansen went again to Russia 
a still vaster enterprise. The Russian Government permitted the | 
provided that their people did not know it came from foreigners. Myer 
must be supposed to come from themselves. The numbers in need 
were enormous. More than 1,500,000 needed clothes and received them. _ 
Over 10,000,000 needed food. The procurement and distribution and 
fair division of this vast quantity of food were heavy tasks. ‘Nansen : 
found it best to have only one kind of food, and chose maize. He 
divided the country into districts, each with its quota of food, and 
sometimes had the heartlbreaking duty of refusing food to people — 
from other districts who had sometimes come long distances to get it. 
A terrible task, but it was done. He obtained a well-earned Nobel r 
Prize and became High Commissioner for Refugees. ; 

To end on a lighter note, one day he was staying with me at Oxenk 
and wished for a day’s hunting. He had no hunting breeches; nor had I. 
So his brave secretary stood at the gate of Magdalen till he saw a 
man who seemed as big as Nansen going in. ‘ Do you hunt? ” he asked. 
“Yes, why? ’‘ Then would you lend your hunting breeches for an after~— 
noon to Dr. Nansen who is staying here? ‘To Nansen?’ said the 
man, ‘ Yes, rather’. Such is the influence of fame. One incident in 
-which I took part was this. When Mussolini seized Corfu in 1924 
there was great indignation in the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
while most of the governments on the Council were chiefly anxious 
not to affront Mussolini. Nansen and I had arranged to speak in the 
Assembly. Nansen started a fine speech of denunciation, when it was 
suddenly announced that the Council had specially claimed the Corfu 
question as its own business, and demanded that the Assembly should 
not speak on it. Nansen was out of order and had to sit down. I had 
only a minute to think how to meet the problem. I did so by mentioning 
no names, but putting a hypothetical case; supposing a Great Power did — 
so-and-so—describing pretty closely what Italy had done—what sould 
be the duty of the Assembly? This was not out of order. I thus 
managed to say what Nansen wished to have aia ‘and he greeted me 
with smiles. 

These two were very great men; Smuts the more penetrating ienbeein 
but both ceria in a sort of simplicity . courage and right doing. 
—Home ‘Service. 


Ps 


Readers of Mr. Philip Spencer’s talk on Lamennais ( pide es without 
Dishonour ’), printed in Tue LISTENER last week, may be interested to _ 
know that in Prophecy and Papacy (S.C.M., 25s.), Canon Alec R. Vidler 
of Windsor has recently published a life of *Lamennais, the special value 
of which lies in the care with which Dr. Vidler has studied the political — 
and ecclesiastical background of Lamennais’ life. Lamennais’ story remains — 
an inspiration to all who uphold the prophetic rather than the priestly 
role of the Church; a forward rather than a backward look; a re-interpre- _ 
tation of tradition by historical science, and of mythology by reason; a 
renewal of faith by contrast with the modern point of view. And all this - es 
is illustrated by Dr. Vidler with admirable clearness and wide sipndaoe- <= 


* * * 
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Among recent art books are: The Culture te South-East Asia, by 
Reginald le May (Allen and Unwin, 42s.); A Short Introduction to 
Japanese Art, by Romy Fink (Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.); The Concise — 
Encyclopaedia of Antiques, edited by L. G. G. Ramsey (The Co: mnoisseur, — e 
42s.); The Penrose Annual 1954 bras Helers 30s.), and School os 
Design and Construction, by J. A. Godfrey and R. Castle Cleary — 
(Architectural Press, 36s.). A new series of art books under the general — 
title of ‘Collectors’ Editions’ has just been launched by Thames and 
Hudson. Each book contains sixteen beautifully produced and well-ch 
full colour vciety ond =: hott: ieee Soe eas 
The first six titles are Toulouse-Lautrec (Douglas Coc 
(S. agpsetee Jr.), Utrillo (Ale, ene), Vm Goad Mere 
Renoir (Milton S. Fox) and Masterpieces of Italian F 
Thompson). The volumes are most reasonably 
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"N recent years it has slowly dawned upon me that I am a kind of 
_ philosopher. Not the real thing, of course, but something in that 
line. You know: a little voice whispers from somewhere in you, 
.“ What do you make of life, anyhow? ’ If you just begin to listen, 


S yours. And you utter judgments as though you had been to some sacred 

mount unknown to. any living man. It is a grand feeling, especially when 
it keeps you | awake at tee But it is not quite the same thing i in the 
a morning. 


So, you will gather, I was rather doubtful of this Fpilosephet business... 


a Then back it came again in the form of Bertrand Russell’s History of 
3 Western Philosophy, wherein I found reason for believing I really was 
oe a philosopher. Not a proper one, like those learned in mathematics; 
I could not really be one of those because teachers had years of trouble 
. getting me as far as twelve times twelve. It must at least have been 
two million times recited before I was sure of the result. But, as I say, I 
* began to think it might be possible that I was a bit of a philosopher. 
So, having read the book from front to back, I waited a bit—and read 
ext from back to front. But I must confess some of it was Dutch to me. 
_ And if I may say so, seriously, men like myself, and I have no doubt a 
_very large number of other men and women, have reason for gratitude 
to the author of that book. But when I learned that ‘ philosophy, as I 
- shall understand it, is something intermediate between theology and 
_ science’, I felt it might be possible. Indeed, I have known quite a few 
| “philosophers in my time pa most of them wiser and sounder than 
“ites peel : 


“ap s in Us that ‘Ails Us’ 
There was Tommy, for instance. Every day I met him at the pit: 
he reminded me that ‘It’s in us that ails us, Jack’. Or, as he would 
say: * The real question is, can we carry corn? ’ That was accumulated 
experience: little knowledge, little education by book standards, but the 
_ power to give solid judgment had been won from hard experience, day 
ye bY day, over long years, moving and working among men, in a life 
_ which is ruthless in its testing. And the two judgments were one: it’s 
_ the man that matters. ‘Can he carry corn? It’s in us that ails us’ 
__.There were others whose words were waited for and whose sayings 
_ were almost proverbs. * You know, James ’, said the colliery manager, “ 
rolling stone gathers no moss ’. ‘ Quite true, Master, quite true, but I’ es 
also noticed that a standing cow gets no grass’, which is a paying that 
would have been preserved if Socrates had said it. 
= In my early years in the mine I worked with men who left a deep 
___ impression by their personality; none more than Geordie: He was short 
and powerful; head, clean shaved. Stripped for work he was a cross 
between a bulldog, a jet, and a refrigerator. Of all the tenderly kind, 
Gs _ considerate men I have known in life, commend me to this barking, 
blasphemous, human tornado. One day, not yet properly welded for the 
_ particular job we were doing, I was very much tested..Ten hours of 
ae stooping, sweating work, practically naked, had almost floored me. I 
had tried to keep pace with this man all day and was very conscious 
= Of fny shortcomings. Geordie knew more than I thought. There was a 


= . 


few minutes’ lull while we waited for the boy driver. Then: 

pe ‘a § Thoo likes bukes, Jack, doesn’ t thoo? ” 

: _ ‘Aye’. (I said it doubtfully; in that day books and such work did 
Mot go together. Was this a hint about my work—a sort of ‘ drop this 
or drop your books, m’lad’?) _ 


am Geordie laughed in that sharp half bark of his: ‘ I’ve got a good 


Ces about a fellow called Gulliver’. iN 


vels. Not exactly suited to the Etcable but the style would have 
‘commended his literary discrimination. He suddenly paused, laughed, 
and said, ‘ He’s an awful liar. But I wull say he’s a faity liar’. 

penal ee bay liar, Geordie? : 


heaven help you, for the voice will go on asking, ‘What do you make 
of this, that, and the other?’ As though it were your business, and just - 


Something of My Philosophy. i: ae 


LAWSON 


‘Well, you know what I mean, he believes them hisself ’. 


Who could resist that? “I did laugh, so did Geordie. He knew what I 


needed. Pity Nietzsche had not sat under him. But then he was a great _ 


philosopher—so certain thinkers said at the time—and Geordie, like 
myself, was nobody in particular. 

I trust you now know why I think I may be a bit of a philosopher. 
Anyhow you will agree I have companied with them even if they never 
got their doctorate degree. 

And here is my philosophy: 

God made man in His own image; in the image of God created He him. 

pueae rome children to come unto Me, for of such is the Kuo 

re) 

The Kingdom of God is within you. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats and exalted them of 

low degree. 


All different ways of saying the same thing: men, women, and children 


are souls with the stamp of the Divine-upon them. 


The Spirit of the West 


Today there is much talk of the way of the west and the spirit of 


the west. What is this spirit of the west? Literature, law, history? Yes, 
and much more. Add the greatest of all: the Spirit.of Christ. In spite 


-of much to the contrary, in spite almost of ourselves, we hold His 


estimate of the eternal values of the human soul, consciously or un- 
consciously. Freedom, law, literature, and the very atmosphere of the 
west—all that is worth while in the life of mankind today is born of 
Christ’s Gospel. Millions of mothers and fathers, millions of homes, 
testify to the law of Christ in the human heart. 

As for me, I was born into such a community. Have I not seen it 
in the work of every day,.‘ far from the foot of man’? Have I not seen 


the deliberate, organised march after an explosion when men went | 


down into the midst of the most fearful, death-dealing gases; some to 
lose their lives? That is the spirit rooted in Him who went quietly to 
His death in witness of the great unanswerable fact that men, women, 
and children are souls! 

It seems to me we have made something of a god of the machine. 
Maybe this mechanised world with all its wonders has blurred our 
vision. But the fact still remains, men and women are souls, and can, 
if they will, be masters of their own destiny. I believe they will; so I add 
faith to philosophy. Men I knew in my youth were born into a world 
of simple nature which had varied little in thousands of years. But that 


old, static, hand-worked world has given way to a world of wheels © 


driven by varying forms of power, increasing in complexity and velocity 
That change has brought great benefits but greater problems. 

The most outstanding problem is how to control and use this machine- 
made world for human purposes; if once out of hand it can destroy 
its creator. The nations now know that, and tremble. We look to 
statesmen, as we should, for guidance in this matter. But it is my firm 
conviction that in the long run there is a surer way. That is the improved 
quality of the men and women who make up the world. Is the revolu- 
tionary change in the material world around us matched by the change 
in the manhood and womanhood of the world? And make no mistake 
about it, man must keep pace with the changes he has wrought if he 
wants to keep his place in the world. If he does not, the machines and 
power he has created will either destroy him or subordinate him to 
the will of dictators. It is good that material conditions and education 
are improved and more widespread, but those are not as fundamental 
as they look, necessary as they are. It is the Spirit which giveth life. 


The Basic Things 
I saw this problem emerging long years ago when I worked at the 


coal face. So I spent my days and years arguing and speaking for _ 


control of this machine-made world. But I also emphasised the things 
of the spirit, for well I know that neighbourliness, friendship, self- 
control, courage, vision, and willpower are the basic things of life. 


i; ; fF one side of his spear was no news to me, It ‘was 


which I was born and I knew all about its shaping power. But I also 


- knew other things. I had seen what men would. do for their fellows in 
_ danger; what they would do for a neighbour. I had seen men’s lives 
; changed by a power unseen, and will-power and self-control emerge. 


ase Yes, it is fact I include the revolutionary change wrought by the © 


character and Gospel of Christ in my philosophy. If I did not I would 
be false to all the evidence I have seen over a lifetime. I know about 
the gifts of Greece and Rome and the east; of their arts, philosophy, 
and literature. All are very good. But the fact still remains that the 
‘impact of Christ and His Gospel upon mankind has been infinitely 
deeper than all literature put together. And, if you do not mind my 
-- saying so, it really is about time we had a philosophy for the thousands 
«of millions of this world. It is all very well for those of us who can, 
book in hand, snuggle down in a chair and be lost to the world, mesmer- 
ised by ideas. But what of the million? You cannot ignore them without 
peril to the world. 


But apes we not educate them? True: but I have noticed even 


Bee Unusual Sermons 


GEITH -A. PLIMMER on Christian Science 


/ 

6 ERMONS ’ and ‘ Sundays’, ‘ preaching’ and ‘ persons —you 
all know how closely these words are associated. In Christian 

Science, however, they are separated, for there, sermons are 

an everyday study, and preaching is never associated with 

_ persons, but only with books. These are two in number: the King 
James version of the Bible, and the Christian Science textbook, Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian Science. A publication called The 


Christian Science Quarterly supplies references from both these books, 


for daily study by all Christian Scientists throughout the world. The 


sermon, based on this daily study, is well called ‘The Lesson Sermon’. 


Each week it has a distinctive subject. Among these subjects are names 

which Christian Scientists use as synonyms for God: Mind, Soul, 
_ Spirit, Life, Truth, and Love. Other titles include: ‘God the Only 
Cause and Creator’. Also, ‘Is the Universe, including Man, 
_ Evolved by Atomic Force?’ And still others are: ‘Christ Jesus’, 
- * Man’, ‘ Sacrament’, and ‘ Substance ’. The subject for this week is: 
© Reality’. 

In each Lesson Sermon, selections are read alternately from the Bible 
and from the Christian Science textbook. For example, if in the Bible 
- $election occurred the verse from Psalms: ‘God is our refuge and 

_ Strength, a very present help in trouble’, you might find a comfort- 
_ ang explanation like this from Science and Health: 

- . Divine Love always has met and always will meet every human need. 

It is not well to imagine that Jesus demonstrated the divine power to 

heal only for a select number or for a limited period of time, since 
to all mankind and in every hour, divine Love supplies all good. ~ 


Most Lesson Sermons contain a healing from the Bible, which is- 


_ €xamined in terms of the natural spiritual law by which it was 
_ achieved. The Sermons do not ignore- evil—on the contrary, they 
expose it and show how it is to*be overcome. Thus, in relation to the 
Scripture, ‘ Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come unto thee’ » you might find a passage like this from Science 
and Health: 


To hold yourself superior to sin, because God made you superior to 

it and governs man, is true wisdom. To fear sin is to misunderstand 

_ the power of Love and the divine Science of being in man’s relation 

to God—to doubt His government and distrust His omnipotent care. 

as > 20 hold yourself superior to sickness and death is equally wise, and 

_ s_in accordance with divine Science. To fear them is impossible, 

* when you fully apprehend God and know that Ra are no part of 
His creation, — 


___ _It could not take you long to recognise that all the Lesson Sermons © 


. 


are based on love for God and man. They show that Christian healing 
oe was not, and is not, based on human will, mental transference, or 
| materialism, but on the saving graces of Spirit: humility, faith, 


the dignity and uniformity of the church services everywhere, often 


age i is more poh seal That i is true; it oes 
that most fundamental of all, is: be. master of | 
_ pretty | 
The body is a wonderful servant a ints a ‘wicked paste: > wh 
win that battle must, to use a northern saying, ‘ belt the lugs off 
self’, which is not so daft as it sounds. That.is the law. There is 
more glorious sensation in this life than the sense of a hard, fit oom 
To get that, punishment is pleasure. There is no doctor in the wo of 
like yourself. Be your own doctor: better still, be your own sergeant- — 


major. He is the lad to make you do all kinds of things you do not i: 
which, to-your surprise, work wonders in you. What is the good of the ~ 


richest and most wonderful world if you do not know how to live and = 

use that world? , : 
This is not the whole of my philosophy. But it is enough. Wiser men ce 

have been done to death for less, —Home Service Pees 


eae” purity, affection, and patience, that raved quality aes never 
strikes back. 

As the week advances, the student gains in cndesisane and 
practice of the Lesson Sermon: then, on Sunday, he hears the same 
Sermon read through, without personal comment of any kind, by two 
readers, the one reading the Bible, the other the explanatory passages — 
from Science and Health. The listening in a Christian Science service — 
is most marked. Everything contributes to quiet attention, that the 
congregation may receive healing ideas; and prayer is silent, save for 
the Lord’s Prayer. Personal opinions are not given, so there are no 
prejudices and no emotionalism, and everybody is free to receive just 


what he needs of refreshing spiritual ideas. This freedom to receive 


always reminds me of the gathering of the manna in the desert: — 
. He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered — 

little had no lack ; they gathered every man according to his eating’. It — 

is not uncommon for the sick to receive healing at a Christian Science 


service, and for those tired by life’s trials to go away lighter in mind — 


and renewed in courage. 

The Sunday services, including the Lesson Sermon and hymns, last ~- 
an hour. Christian Scientists enjoy attending the services to support 
their spiritual power to dissipate indifference to God, to dispel the 
fear of disease and the anxious burden of human problems which might — 
otherwise becloud the congregation and the community. A specially — 
happy feature of the Lesson Sermons is that, wherever a few Christian 
Scientists are gathered together with the Bible, the Christian Science 
textbook, Quarterly and hymnbook, there a service may be held. 


“Thousands of such services are going on all over the world today. 


Indeed, it is not possible to estimate how strong the bond of unity, — 
and how enlivening the spiritual stimulus created by this unusual 
Sermon that gathers so many at the same time to the study of the same ~ 
spiritual subject; and preaches the more convincingly, the more it is 


read. 
"The distribution of the Lesson Sermons throughout the world, “ar. 


make enquirers ask: ‘What governs the organisation behind all this?’ _ 
The answer is simple: it is a remarkable book of by-laws ws Mare > 
Baker Eddy, called The Church Manual. The Manual aby cid 
the organisation and continued government. of ‘The Ba 

The First Church of Christ, rs in yr Vi S, a 


branch churches and societies 


=a iandage seenedy. audited 
istian pas ve Fs opal 


ae tiieakanles Mrs. ene wrote 
as ‘designed to commemorate the 
which desciess reinstate erate 


lections Fiat: the Bible mee eainde ‘the words of 
S conversation with one of his disciples: ‘.. . Thou 
1d upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates 
‘not prevail against it’. In amplification, you might hear 
e from the Christian Science textbook: 3 


The structure of Truth and Love; eNakore rests upon 
proceeds from divine Principle. “2 
The ‘Church is that institution, which affords proct of its utility and 
is found elevating the race, rousing ‘the dormant understanding from 
‘materi itoctes ‘to the. Sy capes of si seaboicee ideas, and aad demonstra~ 


sea ‘The Death of ‘Keats 
aes 9 as you may to banish fren your mind 
J tis es The fact of his arrival, here he came. 
Say that another age is not the same; - 
e But still the Past, with Future intertwined, 
Bee gt: Sonim you. On this page the name he signed 
re es t 5 nubs back the time, as embers bring the flame. 
a | _ The achievement does not matter, nor the fame; 
_ The death-mask does: for here his head reclined - 
% In death on its last pillow. Love’s low cloud 
_ Whose intimate language he had overheard 
i ~ Sheathing a lightning-stroke too bright to bear 
- . _ Controls his death-bed, while the pilgrim crowd, 
: (srs _ Thinking of one whom Genius had preferred, 
‘ < Wait i in the realm of oe not of prayer. 
4 Go ere ae AG . VERNON WATKINS 
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The King ae the Wood 


_ s icver: winter in the woods 
Is the bone that was the beauty, 
re Phe boepheains lives the eat: =. ; 
__ The food supplies sink low 
2 rae aS and badger know the hour is late. 


Pu x 


~ His children by the one Father-Mother God. If this name fo 


a, _As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, ar 


aa? ‘Two Poems 


ving mission. Indeed, this great broad-domed churc! 
in Boston, Massachusetts, illustrates on earth the loving care > given al 


is a little new to you, remember God’s wonderful declaration abot 
Himself to Isaiah: “3 


shall be comforted in Jerusalem. 
I love the co-relative statement from ‘Seibnod and Health: 


-Father-Mother is the name for Deity, which indicates His tender or 
relationship to His spiritual creation. = 


; Pat 


In her eighty-eighth year, Mary Baker Eddy wrote what was Rares ay 
the shortest letter ever written to bring forth an idea so great. ‘ Beloved e 
students ’, she wrote her trustees, “ it is my request that you start a daily a? 
newspaper at once, and call it The Christian Science Monitor. Let iy é 
there be no delay. The Cause demands that it be issued now. You may _ 
consult with the Board of Directors, I have notified them of my, so 
intention ’. in 

Thus was bought into being that great international daily newspaper, 
The Christian Science Monitor, with its high standard of journalism, 


‘its fearless integrity, its love for all men and nations. To its worth, 


both Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Anthony Eden have borne tribute, 
as well as others in our national life. I want to quote Mrs. Eddy’s 
statement of the object of The Christian Science Monitor, because it 
covers equally well the aim of all the Lesson Sermons and indeed of 
the whole Christian Science movement that she founded. ‘ The object 
of the Monitor’, she wrote, ‘is to injure no man, but to bless all 
mankind ’. , 
Slowly and gradually the world is hthing more aware of the 
great good which has come to mankind through the life work of Mary 
Baker Eddy, in her discovery and founding of Christian Science. 
—Home Service 


Spring: the leaves of the chestnut 5 

Hang in the branches like bats; 

Bluebells flood into valleys —< ‘i. 
Where butterflies dry wet wings | r 
And the cock bird lords it in song on his terrain. 


This is the season of primrose, 
Woodruff and anemone— 
And season of caterpillars : 
Of the mottled umber moth R 
_ Fattening ambition in a thousand worlds of plenty. 


Summer: welcome the woods ; 

When the air sweats in the sun! fi 

Here is a draught of shade ae" 

In a cellar deep and dark ' 
Where barrels are so tall they sway like trees. 


Now ants are on the hunt 
Each for a swag of syrup— 
And the felted beech coccus 
Seeks out the straight young tree 
To lay the foundation stone of a leaning tower. 


Autumn: the sky more blue 

Than any flower or crystal; 

The yellow and wrinkled face 

Of the wood is streaked with wounds 
As the catkins of the birches slide to the soil. 


~ Burgled boxes with ermine e 
Lining drop their conkers . 


Among loot of acorns for squirrels— Site 
And into the earth descends <a 
=. The cockchafer beetle’s larva to mine a future. ae 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 24-30 


Wednesday, March 24 


President Eisenhower answers questions 
about recent American hydrogen bomb 
explosion in Pacific and speaks about 
arrangements for consultation between the 
United States and Britain in event of war 


The Israeli Government decides to ask that 
recent incident on Jordan border shall be 
brought before Security Council 


Thursday, March 25 

President Neguib states that the Revolution 
Council in Egypt is to hand over its 
powers to the new Constituent Assembly 
in July 


Second reading of the Television Bill is car- 
ried in the Commons by 296 votes to 269 


The Recorder, the daily newspaper which 
started on October 27, ceases publication 
Owing to a printing dispute 


Friday, March 26 


The Appropriations Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives votes more than 
$1,000,000,000 to develop new hydrogen 
and atomic weapons 


The Queen and Duke of Edinburgh spend 
their first day in Western Australia 


Saturday, March 27 
Tension is reported in Cairo 
French Union troops drive back rebels who 


reach main airstrip at Dien Bien Phu in 
Indo-China 


Minister of Agriculture speaks about the 
position of farmers after the end of food 
rationing 


Sunday, March 28 


The British troopship Empire Windrush 
catches fire in the Mediterranean and has 
to be abandoned by her 1,300 passengers 


Another Mau Mau leader surrenders in 
Kenya 


President Eisenhower sends a message of 
encouragement to the French Union 
Forces defending Dien Bien Phu 


Monday, March 29 


Promised early return to parliamentary 
government in Egypt not to take place 


New hydrogen bomb test in Pacific an- 
nounced in Washington 


Agreement reached in trade dispute in film 
industry 


Tuesday, March 30 


Prime Minister answers questions in 
Commons about hydrogen bomb tests 


Meeting is held between representatives of 
Kenya Government and_ terrorists to 
discuss surrender 


Economic Survey for 1954 published 
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The Queen receiving a bouquet froma little girl 

during the visit of Her Majesty and -the Duke of 

Edinburgh to the west Australian gold-fields on 

March 26, Owing to the outbreak of poliomyelitis 

the flowers were not handed to the Queen but were 
placed on a stool in front of her 


APRIL 1 1954 


The British troopship Empire -Windrush 
photographed after she had caught fire in the 
Mediterranean off Algiers on March 28 while 
bringing 1,300 servicemen and their families 
home from the Far East. In the foreground 
is the Dutch ship Mentor which helped to 
rescue the passengers, Right: survivors in a 
lifeboat drawing alongside one of the rescue 
ships. On Monday night the Empire Wind- 
rush sank while being towéd to Gibraltar 


A view of the gardens at Nymans, Handcross, Sussex (acquired by the National Trust under the will 

of the late Colonel L. Messel), which were opened ito the public on March 26. The gardens cover 

about thirty acres and contain a magnificent collection of rare trees and shrubs, The house was 
destroyed by fire a few years ago 
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Mr. Harold Stassen, head of the American 

Foreign Aid Administration, arriving in London 

last. Saturday for talks with British and French 

Officials about trade with countries of the Soviet 
bloc 


One of the first photographs to reach London of the siege of the French 
Union fortress of Dien Bien Phu in north-west Indo-China: French 
paratroops landing there to reinforce the garrison 


‘Ecce Homo’, a painting recently identified as 

the work of Caravaggio, It has been cleaned 

and restored and is on view at the Palazzo 
Bianco Museum, Genoa 


A scene from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, which opened at the 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, last week, Bottom is played by 
Anthony Quayle and Titania by Muriel Pavlow 


National at Aintree on Saturday: Royal 

hall, winning by a neck from Tudor 
nine horses finished the course and 
four were killed 


femational cross-country race at Birming- i : . ; t. 
and 4 retained the championship with seven A bust of the late Sir Stafford Cripps, by Sir 
ep frizh. The individual winner was Alain Jacob Epstein, which is to be placedim St. Paul’s Part of a remarkable catch of 60,000 mullet landed in Sennen Cove, 
in of France Cathedral . Cornwall, last week 


ae 


CERTAIN kind of light entertainment—music hall, t to be — 

precise—is actually a serious phenomenon: more serious, 

perhaps, than certain forms of art, such as the theatre in 

its present state, to which this epithet is generously bestowed 
by common usage. Paradoxical as it may seem, this fact is implicitly 
_ recognised by the world of show-business : the French, when speaking of 
an actor, say that he plays, whereas they say of an acrobat or an animal- 
trainer that he works. And what, I ask you, is more serious than work, 
what i is lighter than play? 


ai Real to Symbolic Action 

There is more in this than a curious accident of language. fe the 
root of it; we find a fundamental distinction between two sorts of 
activity, the one real, the other symbolic. The transition from real to 
symbolic action has often been cited as a sign of progressing civilisation. 
Thus, in the Bible, we pass from actual human sacrifice, for instance 
that of Isaac by Abraham, to symbolic sacrifice, like sacramental bread 
and wine. The literal is gradually domesticated, the instinotive trans- 
posed. The miracle is that nothing gets—or at any rate ought to get— 
lost in the process. By an effort of thought and of imagination, symbolic 
action will be experienced as real action and will arouse in us the same 
reactions. But whereas Abraham, knife in hand, could not but be 


overcome by emotion, the possibility exists, if our spirit should grow 


\ 


ee 


~ 
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stage of a theatre can rely on thé text of their play: 


. lax, that we ee in the symbols of Christ’s flesh and blood just a piece 
of bread and a glass of wine. We can, if we choose, refuse to make the 
necessary effort. And since man seldom works unless forced to do so, 


~ symbols almost inevitably tend to become empty, unreal. When we 


forget that we have merely delegated activity, we soon collapse into 
passivity: like the private citizen who, because he does not realise the 
part which he plays in the government of his country, no longer bothers 
to vote. 

Obscurely, we sense this danger. From time to time, we feel the 
need to return to the well-springs and send fresh blood racing through 
the dried veins. That, I believe, is the underlying reason for the 
startling revival of music hall which we are witnessing today in Paris. 
For, whereas theatre and cinema can give us only symbolic action, 
music hall offers us real action.” 

_ The distinction is brutally evident: when, at the end of the fifth 
act, the victorious lover is stabbed by his jilted rival, we know perfectly 
well that he will rise in a minute to take his curtain call. But when, 
on the immense stage of the Olympia, plunged into darkness, Gert 
outlines the body of Jenny revolving on a wooden wheel with a dozen 
burning knives, we know that the slightest error could be fatal. When. 
‘Tay Ru balances himself on one hand atop a shaky pyramid composed 
of a lamp post, a metal sphere, and two bottles of champagne, we know 

instantly and instinctively that he might break his neck by falling. - 
Real risk fosters real action, and there could be no greater risk than 

death. 

The risk is not always Seat Parisian music-hall programmes are 
made up of an endless variety of acts, ranging from tumblers and 
Seca: to torch-singers and chansonniers. Yet, in all cases, the element 
of risk is present in a more or less violent form. What happens on the 
_ cimema-screen has been ordained once and for all. The actors on the 
they know what 
_ will happen from one instant to the next and that, if they suffer a 
_ temporary lapse, their lines will tide them over. But on the stage of 
the Olympia or Bobino, no one can predict what the coming moment 
may bring. The artist must improvise. Hence, whenever an actor or a 
ballet dancer appears here, he seems hopelessly out of place. ‘No matter 

- how well the artist has rehearsed his act, he must re-invent it now. 
_ True, the actor finds himself in the same predicament, but when he 


P fails, he can fall back on routine without our noticing the change. _ 


‘Here, on the other hand, no protective net of routine is to be found. 
_ The glaring spotlight focused on the artist is the cruel light of truth. 
No faking is possible. At the first faux-pas, the twirling plates will 


By PIERRE SCHNEIDER ee = a 
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‘of French music hall will make this connection quite clear. The | 
bottom, | 


come crashing to the floor, the jokes go flat, us songs fizzle like wet — 


fates! The only one who may fool us is the magician, but his is ‘is 
perhaps the worst fate of all: for though we know that he is deceiving — 
us, he must not let us discover the truth beneath his lie. Thus, every 
music-hall artist is walking on an invisible tight-rope, and that is why 
we find his performance thrilling: we sense that he winds his dangerous — 
way to success surrounded by gaping abysses. 

No one engages upon such a venture of his own free will, or for. the : 
sheer pleasure of it. Abraham took up the knife only because God 
bade him do so. The music-hall artist, too, performs only at the com- 
mand of a harsh will: the public’s. Ir is he who' does the walking, but 
it is the public who gives tension to the rope and drives him out upon 
it. We might almost say, in fact, that the action of the public conditions — 
the reaction of the performer. This j is all the more evident since music- 
hall programmes are a skilful compromise between circus and night-club. — 
I have often seen the same acts at the Cirque d’Hiver or the Fontaine 


des Quatre Saisons, at Medrano or the Rose Rouge: they were as 


difficult to recognise as an urchin in Sunday clothes. The circus, it is 
true, offers the same risks as music hall; but the presence of children 


creates an atmosphere of fairy-like innocence, of Eden security, that 


makes us forget the lurking danger, the potential fall. On the contrary, 
the predominantly adult audience ra music hall insists bs the peril 
with savagery. : 
‘The same underlying savagery may be found in fan clubs, but it 
will never find expression: Paris night clubs, unlike the music halls, 
are expensive. Their audiences are well-to-do and civilised. Money 7 
breeds caution, a longing for safety and comfort. The French idiom is — 
significant in this respect: Je confort is always bourgeois. The artists 
work in an atmosphere that is anything but taut. Whereas in music-hall 


‘every performer, no matter how famous, must always seek and win 


consecration, his mere presence in a fashionable boite de nuit is proof 


that he has found it. He does not have to re-invent his act: he goes 


through it, knowing full well that the parties drinking and chatting in 
the room give him but scant attention and that they will applaud no 
matter how he performs. For the essential thing, to them, is that they — 
can afford to be here; and what they gcco is not really the show 
but thei own eet 


Fair but Mercilésd ‘Audience y 

Music-hall audiences, on the other hand, are chiefly popular. When, — 
as is increasingly the case today, more polished spectators mix with 
them, it is in order to satisfy a deep-rooted atavism, what could be 
called a famished ‘ popular’ instinct. The man of the people has 
suffered less from the effects of culture. Real action still holds greater 
fascination for him than symbolic action. His need for strong emotions 


borders on a kind-of ferocity, all the more exigent since, having paid 


all that he possibly could, he demands his money’s worth. It is he who — 
asks for the most extreme risks. The Paris music-hall public is an — 
adulterated but still identifiable descendant of the Roman crowds that - 
delighted in circus games. It is fair, but merciless. It will turn its 
thumb up or down without any consideration of politeness or good 
manners. Its enthusiasm is deliriously warm, its disapproval corrosively 
sarcastic. There lies the explanation for the strange, moving halo that — 
surrounds the artists as they,come into view: theirs is the beauty of — 
the gladiator saluting the crowd which, in a moment, will decide 
his fate. 

Currently, four Parisian theatres - provide us with this. ‘experience, . 
though in varying degrees of intensity. Here again, it is the ‘public — 
who makes the difference, but its attitude is influenced in by the | 
setting. In French, the same word, Ja salle, designates both audience — 
and. the place in which it gathers. A brief tour of the cardinal ‘points | 


Alhambra is a mongrel: it combines music hall and cinema. At 
it is a cinema. It belongs to that type of first-run theatres, awesome 
size, vaguely sumptuous yet somehow shabby from birth, ' 

be found, identical to A last ar stand, in. fee 


state, we must go either to 
t Pacra, behind the Bastille. 
s the me ore elabora’ €; Pacra is older, smaller, and 

oe the whole, however, they share the same 
rea bare, almost, ee, hall, paeioe 


given up films and serious of all things, a ritual cult. 


Debi du lieu exerts 


‘ ogr 
ome extent the “public’s “response. 


ing created, or recreated “spontaneously, that 1 


~ In this cult, it is the artist who officiates, but solely on conc 
- that the unanimous faith of the audience maintain him in the exalted 
position to which it has lifted him. And he will hold this faith only 
if he expresses the profound feelings of the hidden crowd. That is why i 
the composition of the programme, no matter how varied, obeys certain — be 
strict laws which reflect the fundamental structure of mass psychology. — er 
This psyche has two dominant aspects: the comic and the sentimental, 
The comic culminates in the sometimes incredibly savage satires of the " ve 


ir, eee. ats Mr. Gg Burniston Brown’s 
- on science must have remarked that, in 
180 pages, he gives less than half of one sentence 
to Einstein’s work. This does not suggest either 
a grasp of or a sympathy with Einstein’s pro- 
‘found thought. In itself, of course, this blind 
spot need trouble no one else. But since, in his 
er to 00 eee or March 25), Mr. 


lel with “Keats, 
> the urge of the scientist, great or 
constant experiment. Since science is 
nd a junction, of experiment and 
uld not have supposed that there 
here to quarrel about. Readers of 
Common Sense of Science will 


tical experiment. But cosmology 
by Spt experiments; it 
the Principia, by his profound 
h which created the uni- 


a unity in nature; and 
1c t will be seen, dis- 


rf ‘music ‘hall? eg us eae ae we F shail be, as 
1 _Tises. For pe time ee we are eos rather 


Aes the eae fluid hich tunes ‘the atmosphere 
oie eas of excitement, A i so eenaty felt 


ward by J. J. Thomson, and its: correct form 
was suggested by Poincaré. (Thomson and 
others had obtained formulae which would give 
the incorrect form E = # Mc?.) No scientist, 
and least of all Einstein, wishes to brush aside 


his illustrious forerunners; we all build on the 


work of earlier great men. But if Mr. Brown 
really knew the papers that he purports to quote, 
he would know that none of them deals with a 
relation between mass and general energy at all. 
They all confine themselves to the puzzle that 


‘one particular kind of energy, the energy of an 


electro-magnetic field, behaves as if it had mass 


_ (or inertia). Professor Max von Laue has put 


_.this point authoritatively, in writing of another 


oe ars ae to 


forerunner much quoted by the nazis: 


An examination of the literature shows con- 
clusively that he applied the then current notion 
of the inertia of electromagnetic energy with 
partial success to the problem of cavity radiation. 

The idea of the inertia of other forms of energy 
saeired to him no more than to other physicists 
prior to Einstein. 


~ 


By contrast, Einstein in two papers in 1905 
gave a new and precise description of the nature 


of physical measurement, and from it deduced 


the unity of space and time in Special relativity, 


_ from which the equivalence of mass and energy 


followed of itselfi—and follows still, rigorously. 
The equation E = Mc? for all forms of energy 
in Einstein springs of -itself from a unified and 
coherent theory of nature: that is why no 
thoughtful scientist has doubted it since, or 
challenged its fundamental originality. 

There are the same errors of principle in Mr. 
Brown’s second objection, to my phrase that 
the bending of light towards the sun was a 
phenomenon of which no one had ever dreamt. 
Newton had raised’a query about it, he says, and 


tat 


chansonnier against all manners of authority. He is the spokesman of 
the people’s resentment and anger, and the impunity of which he 
benefits is that of the Saturnalia. 

The sentimental finds expression in the chanteur or chanteuse ee 
charme. Theirs is a peculiar case. With a few most rare exceptions, — 
_ they do not really work as do other music-hall artists, but play. If you © 
observe them closely, you will notice that they rely on a great many 
tricks and poses. Why, then, does the charm operate nonetheless? 
Because they hardly count, because here the part played by the audience 
is overwhelming. They are merely the incarnation of the collective 
_ dream; their own existence explains nothing. It is as if the nostalgias 
and desires of the people had been concentrated into those luminous 
beams which now converge upon the stage and summon forth from 
darkness a glittering and slightly tinny figure. In a state of tension akin 
to a trance, they have materialised the idol which lay asleep in the. 
remote corners of their being: now they prostrate themselves at its 
feet and adore it.—Third Programme 
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a Newtonian deflection had on occasion been 
proposed and calculated. Now even the least 
scientific of your readers must see that there is 
something wrong logically with this claim to get 
the behaviour of light out of Newton’s 
mechanics. For Newton’s equations deal with 
the movements of bodies; they simply do not 
cover light (or any other electro-magnetic effect): 
in professional Janguage, in Newton the 
dynamical behaviour of the system does not 
determine the properties of light. 
postulates about light can of course be added, 
ad hoc, and this has been done in different ways; 
but these are special devices, imposed on the 
Newtonian system. By contrast, General re- 


lativity embeds these phenomena in the same . 


space-time: here gravitation and light are com- 


bined of themselves, and the bending of light is 


not an eccentricity but a test of the structure of 
space and time. Since Mr. Brown goes on to 


Plausible 


suggest that I do not know that this test is still. 


short of being conclusive, let me combine both 
points by quoting the most recent and authorita- 
tive book on the subject for professionals, Pro- 
fessor H. Bondi’s Cosmology (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952): 


According to general relativity rays of light 
grazing the sun should be deflected by 1.76”. 
Newtonian theory 1s not very definite on this 
point, but predicts at most 0.88”. The observa- 
tions are difficult and can be carried out only 
during some total eclipses, but the values obtained 

are all close to the relativistic value of 1.76”. 


And by way of summary, Professor Bondi says: 


The deflexion of light rays . .. is a typical 
relativity effect. It is difficult to imagine any 
other theory that would lead to this result, and 
the test must be considered as powerful evidence 
in favour of the theory. 
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.for your non-scientific readers: 


I preseiited a Parner and ‘Bee estimate 
of the whole of Einstein’s thought, including 


his most recent. Mr. Brown has attacked this . 


with a series of objections which are well known 


to the point of tedium, and have been made and 


answered very often. I must underline this point 
everything that 
Mr. Brown says is second-hand, and has long 
been used to belittle Einstein. For example, when 
the nazis pressed German scientists to disclaim 
Einstein, the scientists obediently passed a 
famous resolution at Seefeld, that 

before Einstein, Aryan scientists like Lorentz, 

HasenGdhrl, Poincaré, etc., had created the 

foundations of the theory of relativity, and 


Einstein merely followed up the already existing _ 


ideas consistently and added the corner-stone. 


This deliberately confuses fundamental origin- 
ality, as it lives and leaps in Einstein and other 
great scientists, with the casual proposal, right 
or wrong, and removed from any embracing 
theory, that some effect or other may exist. The 
same confusion was practised in Newton’s life- 
time, for example, by those who claimed that 
they had thought of the law of inverse squares 
before Newton. I am sorry to find Mr. Brown 
following these bad examples.—Yours, etc., 
Cleeve Hill J. BRONOWSKI 


Sir—I am sure that I am not the only 
scientist who is amazed by some of the claims 
made by Mr. Burniston Brown in his letter 
in which he criticises, in my opinion very un- 
justly, Dr. Bronowski’s talk on Einstein, 

In the first place, Mr. Brown decries Ein- 
stein’s contribution to science because Einstein 
himself has not carried out experimental work. 
It would be interesting to know what Mr. 
Brown regards as the task of theoretical 
physicists. For I cannot seriously believe that he 
expects them to base their theories on experi- 


_ ments which they themselves carry out. Such a 


procedure might have been possible in the days 


_of Newton (when a telescope of a few inches 


diameter might have sufficed to tést their 
theories) but not in more recent times (when a 
telescope of even 200-inches diameter may not). 

I cannot but wonder whether Mr. Brown 
understands the significance of Einstein’s papers 
on (a) Brownian motion and (6) The Photo- 
electric effect. Both are acknowledged master- 


pieces, of fundamental importance in physics. 
It is mainly on account of these, and some of his 


later papers, that many competent physicists (see 
for example an article by Max Born in Yol. VII 


- of The Library of Living Philosophers) hold the 


view that Einstein would be one of the greatest 
theoretical physicists of all times, even had he 


_ not written a single line on relativity. 


That Newton and Soldner believed that light 
rays may bend on passing near the sun, and that 
others put forward formulae similar to Binstein’ s 
long before he proposed his General theory of 
relativity, seems to me to be somewhat irrelevant 


_in assessing Einstein’s contribution. It is one 


thing to suggest certain effects or to propose 
new formulae and quite another to explain them 
and to bring them into a sohcrent and logical 
whole. 

I find it regrettable that, in Sir’ Edmund 


Whittaker’s otherwise very admirable History of 


the Theories of Aether and Electricity (Vol. II, 
Nelson, 1953) which Mr. Brown quotes in his 


support, the chapter on the Special theory of 


relativity should have been called ‘ The relativity 
theory of Poincaré and Lorentz’. This 
nomenclature seems to me to be unjust to Ein- 
stein and is likely to cause unnecessary confusion 


- in the minds of those who are not familiar with 


the full historical and scientific background. Any 
reader who wishes to form his own judgment 


_ on the matter may find it helpful to look through 
Lorentz’ classical Theory of Electrons. He will 


find that Lorentz himself gives Einstein more 


Sir Baan oes: For Lama sce in the 9 egal 


to the second edition (1915, page 321) Lorentz ~ 


Says: 


If I had to write the last chapter now, I should 


certainly have given‘a more prominent place to 

Einstein’s theory of relativity by which the theory 

of electromagnetic phenomena in moving systems 

gains a simplicity that I had not_ boca able to 
attain, 

And why, may I ask, is it a pity that Dr. 
Bronowski’s talk should have been broadcast 
from the country of Newton and Darwin? 

Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh, 8 EMIL WOLF | 


McCarthyism 

Sir,—I have read Mr. V. M. Clark’s letter 
in THE LISTENER of March 25 with agreement 
on every point except one. He claims that I did 


the United States less than justice in my broad- — 


cast on McCarthyism (THE LISTENER, March 
11), but he then proceeds to be much more 


iti han I had f ‘ the fail f those — 
sat eee sta De Case eee eee some five years after the death of Queen Victoria, 


whom he (McCarthy) thas attacked to accept 
their public responsibilities ’. 


It may be true that McCarthyism is not (yet) — 


anti-Semitic or anti-labour, but I find it difficult 
to agree that it ‘is neither totalitarian, mor re- 
actionary in the accepted British sense’. It 
matters little what particular excuses are given 
for intimidating witnesses, brow-beating the 
civil service, or uttering the grossest libels of 
honourable men; the result is much the same 
unless the people stop it before it is too late, as 
both Mr. Clark and I believe they will do. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 VERNON BARTLETT 


The Liberal Party’s Case 
Sir,—During a recent party political broad- 
cast, reprinted in THE LISTENER of March 18, 


Mr. Derick Mirfin, retiring President of the 
Cambridge Union, sought to convey the illusion 


that the Liberal Party is the dominant political 


force #1 Cambridge. Now it is without doubt 
true that Liberals have been more than usually 
in evidence in the Union during Mr. Mirfin’s 
term of office and that a small House did pass 
a vote of confidence in Liberal policy by 88 
votes to 74. Against this, though, must be set 
the vote of October 13, when a motion of ‘No 
Confidence’ 


parties, was roundly defeated by 491 votes to 
200 
But after all, Sir, the Union is only a very 


enjoyable private debating society, and it does 


not attempt to be a ‘mouthpiece of student 
opinion’. Its decisions, weighty though they 
may seem at the time, have not the significance 
so disastrously accorded to the infamous ‘ King 
and Country’ vote at Oxford in 1933. Please 
do let us keep Our amateur status. 


The universities have always provided a hear- 


ing for minorities and Mr. Mirfin and his 
friends have done much to stimulate thought 
and enliven discussion. The Cambridge Liberals 
need more than one such leader if they are 
really to be licked into more than the mere 
semblance of a major party. Meanwhile, they 
are very, very far from being the dominant 
force to which the ex-President referred. 

, Yours; €tc.,.0m 
Eaglescliffe Joun F. CHOWN 
Chain Cambridge University 
Conservative Association 


I Remember... 


Sir,—My old teacher, Arthur Sidgwick, had 


a series of Euclidean axioms applying to practical 
life, of which the first was, ‘ Any man may make 
any mistake at any distance from that mistake’. 


in the Government, proposed by. 
Mr. Mirfin and supported by both left-wing _ 


LISTENER, March 25), T ae he got the } 
Prize for making peace in the war between Spain — 
and Cuba. In that war he took quite an active 

part. The peace over which he presided was— 


_ between Russia and Japan.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford GILBERT Murray P 


Sir,—Tihe broadcast by Gilbert Murray, 
re Famous Americans and a Governor of Papua’ — 
(THE LISTENER, March 25), was very interesting. 
There was one point, however, I failed to under- 
stand. He stated that ‘...at one time—I forget 
the date—some of the planters i in Papua were so — 
disgusted at the constant consideration for the 
natives shown by the Governor, and the 
impossibility of getting any redress from the 
Australian Government, that they appealed to 
Queen Victoria to remove the Governor. . .’, 
and in the next paragraph he said: ‘ The 
Governor in question was my big brother, Sir 
Hubert Murray .. .’. The fact that Sir Hubert 
Murray became Governor of Papua in 1906, 


4 


seems to be quite inconsistent with this story. 


Yours, etc., 
_ London, N.W.6 E. S. HILLMAN Q 


Sir,—I should like to thank ‘ Catholicus’ for 
bringing out my meaning so clearly. He has put 
my point better than I could put it myself. I 
quoted papal and conciliar decrees to prove that 
the words of the famous dogma, extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus, though taken quite literally in 
medieval times and regarded as de fide, are now- 
adays, for propaganda purposes, whittled away 
to meaninglessness. ‘ Catholicus’ very obligingly — 
confirms this. Such papal pronouncements, he 
says, are merely ‘ directive’. 

Let us see what this means. More than 100 
years after Boniface VIII had declared, ex 
cathedra, that ‘submission to the Roman 
Pontiff is for every human creature an absolute _ 
necessity of salvation’, Eugenius IV, in his bull, 
Cantate Domino (1441), gave a fierce fire-and- 
brimstone ‘directive’ interpretation of the 
dogma: : ; 
The Holy Roman Church firmly believes, pro- 

fesses, and teaches that none of those who are 
not within the Catholic Church can ever be 
partakers of eternal life, but are to go into the 
eternal fire, ‘prepared for the devil and his 
angels’, unless before the close of their lives - 
they shall have entered into that Church, - 

The fact, of course, is that this rigid sheep- 
and-goat dichotomy between Roman Catholics 
and the overwhelming majority of the human 
race is so repugnant to common sense that papal 
declarations, however ‘infallible’, have to be 
explained away, and ‘ the fresh-poured red wine 
of a mighty pulse’ watered down to its very 
thinnest and pinkest tint.—Yours, etc., 

Bournemouth - Haroitp Binns. 


Sir,—If Mr.. Harold Binns’ passion for truth 
were as ardent as his thirst after unrighteous- 
ness in the Church, he might have added — 
another, still later, pronouncement of the Holy 
See concerning the possibility of salvation out- 
side the Church. In 1952, an American priest 
of the Jesuit order, Fr. Leonard Feeney, was ~ 
first suspended from his ministry and tates 4 
(when he refused to retract) excommunicated, 
for preaching and teaching that: salvation was 
impossible outside the body of the Church. The 
facts were given prominence in the national 
press of this country. Yours, Gubaxp 


Liverpool 15 Dunn 


Sir,—The correspondence about the salvation 
of those who will not accept the authority of the - 
Roman Church is rather enlightening in direc- 
tions perhaps not intended by. the writers. : 

It seems evident that Som St oi 


“Yours, ete. 5 
Sets Tan DEwHIRST 


Mis. _Woodham-Smith wrote: _ * After 


a aeanalad: at bas ‘Alma; wrote 
I found Lord Chewton, Astley, 
» Ennismore, Berkeley, and 
wounded: »the two first, one 


5 Pa aokiers’ enaeed tnoot 
firing at our peor icllows porn lying 


an ‘English surgeon Ate rep Minding ¥ up 
ae or had just done so. I believe we 
oc fami after the action: ‘to break the 


t ae. men carrying: away the wounded ’. 
ee fet . Yours, etc, : 
- Constance MALTBSON 


officia yinted, either directly by the 
with his approval, by the 


oe Cesbohic ee 


 Biacsond, far from ‘ ‘coming 
y plans’, took care to find out 
e most useful before leaving 
accordingly | accepted an appoint- 
SE re cha rs bacae 


“proportion than in. any 
1 forces, gerigh fade ete. 2 


witho offic aa wehen the eter aniecuy: 


incline them to fatalism and acceptance of 


u ze _ things as they are. The west—and the Chinese, 
_ too, as we heard from Professor Philips’ illu- 
can minating talks—is dynamic, progressive, and 


‘hopeful. 


It is this dynamic quality in western 
civilisation, due perhaps to our temperate climate, 


-f which has produced the art, music, literature, - 
and science which are our glory. Our sport 


encourages strenuous action in games played by 
teams, whereas the Yoga system of health exer- 
cises is by comparison personal, Private, and 


- introvert. 

In the second place, the Gandhian way of life 
is too parochial. The Gandhian farmer, driving 
his ox, the craftsman moulding his clay or 


weaving his cloth, are walled in by ignorance of 


‘the world of travel—there would be no railway, 


or buses, or aeroplanes—of the world of news- 


- papers and books—are these not mass produced ? 


—of the world of radio and television, radio, the 


miracle of the age, which brings the greatest 
_ artists, musicians, scientists, and statesmen right 


to the cottager’s hearth! 
More arguments leap to mind. What but the 


impact of western ideas can rid India of the 
- superstitions which have given her a rigid system 


of caste, a diet short of proteins, and a birth 

rate that outstrips all conceivable plans for in- 

creasing the production of food?—Yours, etc., 
Wivenhoe ; HAROLD DUTTON 


How To Be An Author 


~Sir,—As a lifelong journalist as well as author 


of a variety of books, I should like to endorse 
your leading article of March 11, ‘ How to be 


an Author’, with its suggestion that the young, 
ambitious writer would be well advised to go 
into the grocery trade rather than into news- 


paper life. It is true, too, that although many © 
journalists try their hand at fiction very few 


make their mark until they have divorced them- 


selves from their job, and the number of - 


journalists who have produced ‘literature’ is 


_ infinitesimal. 


This is a much more important matter than 
might at first be realised, because many a young 
person leaving school or university with an urge 


to express himself in words is still tempted to 


think that journalism offers an admirable train- 


ing ground or even a short cut. He (or she) is 


much more likely to find ambition destroyed and 
ability weakened. There are three good reasons: 


(1) Few newspapers remain in wh:ch the art 
and craft of writing can be exercised. The Man- 
chester Guardian, The Times and a few provincial 
newspapers are exceptions; on most so-called 
‘ popular’ newspapers the reporter has little scope 
and the features writer apparently assesses his 
‘readers at the mental age of fifteen. The tendency 
is for reporters to restrict their work to news 
gathering and for their ‘copy’ to be re-written 
by sub-editors who are technicians rather than 
writers. The general feeling among reporters 
nowadays is that newspapers have become a sub- 
editors’ world: make-up and headlines count for 
more than the story. 
Indicative of the modern attitude in journalism 
(and of the editorial department’s valuation of its 
readers’ mentality) is a recent article in the 
World’s Press News. The author went to the 
trouble of analysing the length of sentences, the 
number of syllables per 100 words, and tthe a 
centage of what he described as ‘hard words’ 
ten newspapers. He came to the conclusion shat 


most of the ‘ nationals’ were harder to read than 


they need be, that sentences were often too long, 
and thait too many long words were being used. 


- “dife. 
se hot and humid cinaate An ood : 


- ‘pleasure in creative writing pad come fr 
their task. thy 
(3) A good journalist feels himself apart 
He surveys events from a_ stand-a 
Position, He loses community spirit, he must 
necessity be cynical, his emotions are kept to t' 
surface and the cannot allow himself to be deeply 
stirred for longer than it takes to obtain his story 


and write it. He has been aptly called ‘a Peres ; 


forming seal’, doing his tricks to order, 


Only a very small minority of authors can 
subsist on royalties from their books: 


worth while.—Yours, etc., 


Mellor VERNON NOBLE 


Gardening 
Putting Out Plants 
By F. H. STREETER 


HE present is rather an anxious time for — 


the autumn-sown sweet peas, especially 


It {dss 
necessary to have other employment, and the 
would-be author should keep well away from a 
newspaper staff if he wishes to write something — 


oer 


ae 


for the keen grower of, say, a couple of 


hundred plants or less. The plants are full of 
roots in their sixty-sized pots and the sooner 


they are in their final quarters the better, but two | 


things you must bear in mind. First, see that 
they are properly hardened off. Leave the lights 
off the frames unless the weather is really bad. 
Next, make sure the ground is in perfect con- 


dition. Never plant if the ground is pasty. Get — 


your supports and canes in at the same time. 
Some get the best results by planting the ball 
of soil intact, 


while others, myself included, 


like to shake the soil free and get the roots | 


group in the border, now is the time to sow 
them. Give them plenty of room. 
Early-flowering chrysanthemums should be 


nicely rooted in the cutting boxes and needing > 


a move. There is nothing to touch a low frame 
with about four inches of good soil over a hard 
base, and you can plant them out, each variety 


in a separate batch, four inches apart. In about 


another month, when you plant them in their 
permanent quarters, they will come out of the 
bed with plenty of roots; they will be cramped 
but they will be thoroughlf hardened off and 
will go in without the slightest check. In the 
meantime, get the ground well manured and 
ready for them at the right time. If you grow 
a batch for flowering under glass these should 


be ready for potting into five-inch pots. Make 


sure your soil is well mixed, not too fine, Joam 
three parts, leaf soil flaky two parts, one part 
sand, and one five-inch pot of bonemeal, one 


six-inch pot of dry wood ash, and a five-inch 


pot of soot to each barrowload. Turn it three 
times, and pot firmly, and place a thin stick 
for support. Spray over the foliage daily when 
the weather is right. Keep all the air on them 
that you can: never coddle them. 

Get your geranium cuttings potted off singly 
into sixty-sized pots from the boxes; the soil left 
over from the chrysanthemums will be 
very careful over the watering and wait several 
days after potting before watering them in; let 


the roots get the feel of the soil. Pot off also: 


the old plants hung up in the cellar or under the 
stage; these will need five-inch pots. After the 
first watering let them dry out and then start 
watering like other plants. Always err on the dry 
side with geraniums; they do not like wet soil. 
—From a talk in the Home Service 


ideal. Be 


nicely down, so that they are able to re-root Mi & 
right into their new bed. If you want a row or 


_ the expectation was justified. The mind 


Short Story 


T is very seldom that one encounters what would appear to be 
sheer unadulterated evil in a human face; an evil, I mean, active, 
deliberate, deadly, dangerous. Folly, heedlessness, vanity, pride, 


craft, meanness, stupidity—yes. But even Iagos in this world are 


few, and deviltry i is as rare as witchcraft. 


One winter’s evening some little time ago, bound on a visit to a ; 


friend in London, I found myself on the platform of one of its many 
subterranean railway stations. It is an ordeal that one may undergo 

as seldom as one can. The glare and glitter, the noise, the very air one 
breathes affect nerves and spirit. One might expect strange eee in 
such surroundings. On this occasion, 


is at times more attentive than the eye. 
Already tired, and troubled with per- 
sonal cares and problems, which a little 
wisdom and enterprise should have 
refused to entertain, I had seated myself 
on one of the low, wooden benches to 
the left of the entrance to the platform 
when, for no conscious reason, I was 
prompted to turn my head in the 
direction of a fellow traveller, also 
seated, on the fellow to my bench some 
few yards away. What was wrong with 
him? He was enveloped in a loose cape 
-or cloak, sombre and motionless. He 
appeared to be quite unaware of my 
abrupt scrutiny, and yet I doubt it; for 
the next moment, although the door of 
the nearest coach gaped immediately . 
opposite to him, he had shuffled into — - 
my compartment, and now in its corner, 
confronted me, all but knee to knee. I 
could have touched him with my hand. 
But we had suddenly come at once into 
an even more intimate contact than that 
of touch. Our eyes—his own fixed in 
a dwelling and lethargic stare—had 
instantly met, and no less rapidly mine 
had -uncharitably recoiled, not only in 
misgiving, but in something little short 
of disgust. The effect resembled that of 
‘an acid on milk, and for the time being 
cast my thoughts into confusion. Yet 
that one glance had taken him in. 
_ He was old—upwards of seventy; a 
wide-brimmed, black hat concealed his 
-head—a head fringed with wisps of 
hair, lank and grey. His loose, jaded 
_ cheeks were of the colour of putty; the 
thin lips above the wide and dimpled chin showing envoedy a trace of 
red. The cloak suspended from his sloping shoulders mantled him to his 
+ shins. One knuckled, cadaverous, mittened hand clasped a thick ash 
“stick, its handle black and polished with long usage. His only sign of 
life was secreted in his eyes—fixed on mine—hazed and dully glistening. 
There was a deliberate challenge in them, and yet, as I fancied, some- 
thing more than that. They suggested that he had been in wait for me, 
that for him, it was almost ‘well met!’ For minutes together I 


endeavoured to accept their challenge, to make sure. Yet I realised, the 


while, that he was well aware of the futility of this attempt, as.a snake is 
of the restless bird in the branches above its head. Such a statement, I 


am aware, must appear wildly exaggerated, but I can only record my — 


~ impression. It was already lateish—much later than I had intended. 


The passengers came and went, and, whether intentionally or not, none 


‘consented to occupy the seat vacant beside him. I fixed my eyes 
on an advertisement (that of a Friendly Society, I remember!) imme- 


sail Company 


By WALTER DE LA MARE | | aon 


diately above his head, with the intention of watching him in the field 


of an eye that I could not persuade to meet his own in full focus 
again. 

He had instantly detected this ingenuous device. By a fraction of an 
inch he had shifted his grasp upon his stick. So intolerable, at length, 
became the physical—and psychical—effect of his presence on me that 
I determined to leave the train at the next station, and await the next. 
And at this precise moment, I was conscious that he had not only 
withdrawn but closed his eyes. 

I was not so easily. to free myself of his company. A glance behind 
me as, after leaving the train, I turned 
towards the lift showed him groping 
his way out of the carriage. The metal 
- gate clanged. The lift slid upwards and, 
* such is the contrariness of human 

nature, a faint disappointment followed. 
One may, for example, be appalled, and 
yet fascinated on reading an account of 
some act of infamous cruelty. Conceal- 
ing myself as best I could at the book- 
stall, I awaited the next lift-load. Its 
few passengers having dispersed, he 
himself followed. In spite of age and 
infirmity, he had, then, ascended alone 
the spiral staircase. Glancing, it 
appeared, neither to right nor left, he 
passed through the barrier. 

The collector raised his head, opened 
his mouth, watched his retreating figure, 
but made no attempt to retrieve his 
ticket. It was very dark now—the dark 
of London. In my absence underground, ~ 
minute frozen pellets of snow, resemb- — 
ling sago, had fallen, whitening the 
streets and stilling the sound of the 
traffic. On emerging into the street, he 
turned in the direction of the next 
station—my own. Had he, or had he 
not, been aware that he was being 
watched? However that might be, my 
journey lay his way, although I was 
already later than I intended. I fol- 
lowed him, led on no doubt in part— 

. well, by the effect he had had on me. 
Some twenty or thirty yards ahead, his 
# dark shapelessness showed distinct 
against the whitened pavement. 

The Thames, I was aware, lay on my © 
left; a muffled blast from the siren of 
a tug announced its presence there. 
Keeping my distance, I [ followed him on. One lamp-post, two, three. 
At that, he seemed to pause for a moment, momentarily planted 2 back, 


-as I fancied, and vanished. 


This third lamp-post vaguely Thaaiegited the mouth of a narrow, 
lightless alley between highish walls. It led me, after a while into 
another, yet dingier. The wall on the left of this was evidently that of 
a large garden; on the right came a row of nondescript houses, looming 
up in their neglect against a starless sky. 

The first of them appeared to be occupied. The next ‘two were 
vacant. Dingy curtains, grey against their snowy window-sills, hung 
over the next. A litter of paper and refuse—abandoned by ‘the last 
wind that must have come whistling round the nearer angle of the — 
house—lay under the broken flight of steps up to the. mid-Victorian 
porch. The small snow clinging to the bricks and to the worn and 
weathered cement of the wall only added to its dinginess. In the faint — 
hope of company coming my way, and vowing that I would follow no — 


Potanie ee Cee 


~ alley—which rer eS ratio tne 
= | sod hentia in the rays of the lamp over my head, that in spite of 
the fineness of the snow and the brief time that had elapsed, there 
seemed to be no trace on its surface of recent footsteps. A faintly 
_ thudding echo accompanied me on my way. 
. I have found it very useful—in the country—always to carry a small 
- electric torch in my greatcoat pocket, but for the time being I refrained 
from using it. This alley proved not to be blind. Beyond a patch of 
waste ground, a nebulous, leaden-grey vacancy marked a loop here of 
_ “the Thames. I decided to go no further; and then perceived a garden 
gate in the wall to my right. It was ajar, but could not have long been 
‘so because no more than an instant’s flash of my torch showed marks 
‘in the snow of its recent shifting; and yet there was little wind. On the 
other hand, here was the open river: just a breath of a breeze across its 
‘surface might account for this. The cracked and blistered paint was 
g with a thin coat of rime—of hoar-frost, and as if a finger 
had but just now scrawled it there, a clumsy arrow showed, its ‘V’ 
pointing inward. A tramp, an errand-boy, mere accident might have 
accounted for this, or even a mark made some time before on the paint. 

I paused in an absurd debate with myself, chiefly I think because I 
felt some little alarm at the thought of what might follow; yet led on 
“also by the growing conviction that I had been intended to follow. I 
_ pushed the gate a little wider, peered in, and made my way up a weedy 
_ path beneath ragged, unpruned, and leafless fruit-trees towards the 
house. The snow’s own light revealed a ramshackle flight of steps up to 
a poor, Frenchified sort of canopy above french windows, one half of 
their glazed door behind also ajar. I ascended and peered into the 
intense gloom beyond it. And thus and then, prepared to retrace my 
‘steps as quickly as possible, I called (in tones as near those of a London 
policeman as I could manage): 

“Hello there! Is anything wrong? Is anyone wanted? ’ After all, I 
‘could at least explain to my fellow-passenger if he appeared that I had 
found both his gate and his window open; and the house was hardly 
pleasantly situated. 

_ No answer was returned to me. In doubt and disquietude, but with 
a growing conviction that all was not well, I flashed my torch over the 
walls and furniture of the room and its heavily framed pictures. Com- 
fort it may once have been capable of giving; in its dirt, cold, and 
neglect it showed little of that now. I crossed the room, paused again in 
the passage beyond it, and listened. I then entered the room beyond. 
_ Venetian blinds, many of the slats of which had outworn their webbing, 
___ and heavy, crimson chenille side-curtains concealed its windows. The 
_ ashes of a fire showed beyond the rusty bars of the grate under a black 
marble mantelpiece. An oil lamp on the table, with a green shade, 
_ exuded a stink of paraffin; and beyond, a table littered with books and 
_ papers and an overturned chair. There I could see the bent-up old legs, 
_ perceptibly lean beneath the trousers, of the occupant of the reom. In 
“no doubt of whose remains these were, I drew near, and with bared 
teeth and icy, trembling fingers, drew back the fold of the cloak that 
lay over the face. Death has a strange sorcery. A shuddering revulsion 
of feeling took possession of me. This cold, once genteel, hideous and 
neglected room—and this! 
The skin of the blue, loose cheek was drawn tight over the bone; the 

_ mouth lay a little open, showing the dislodged false teeth beneath; the 
- dull, unspeculative eyes stared out from beneath lowered lids towards 
_ the black mouth of the chimney above the fireplace. Vileness and 
- iniquity had left their marks on the lifeless features, and yet it was 
_ rather with compassion than with horror and disgust that I stood 
_ regarding them. What cold solitude, what malignant misery must this 

~ old man, abandoned to himself, have experienced during the last years 
_ of his life; encountering nothing but enmity and the apprehension of 
his fellow creatures! I am not intending to excuse or even to com- 
niserate what I cannot understand, but the almost complete absence 
f any goodness in the human spirit, of the remotest stirrings even of 
ood humour and -will cannot but condemn the heart to an appal- 

isc he been murdered, or had he come to a violent but 
oa In either case, horror and terror must have supervened. 
ad been enticed, deliberately led on, to this discovery I hadn’t 
Eden, extravagant though this, too, may seem. Why? What 


not bring myself to attempt to light the lamp. Besides, in 

ye tec ters oent 
: mantelpiece. I lit that. He seemed to have been engaged 
arm ee nerves Bint Sleoce snd 
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had struck him down. A long and unsealed envelope lay on the table. 
I drew out its contents—a letter and a will, which had been witnessed 
some few weeks before, apparently by a tradesman’ s boy and possibly 
some derelict charwoman, Eliza Hinks. I knew enough about such things 
to be sure that the will was valid and complete. This old man had been 
evidently more than fairly rich in this world’s goods, and reluctant to 
surrender them. The letter was addressed to his two sisters—‘ To my 
two Sisters, Amelia and Maude’. Standing there in the cold and the 
silence, and utterly alone—for, if any occupant of the other world had 
decoyed me there, there was not the faintest hint in consciousness that 
he or his influence was any longer present with me—I read the vilest 
letter that has ever come my way. Even in print. It stated that he knew 
the circumstances of these two remaining relatives—that he was well 
aware of their poverty and physical conditions. One of them, it seemed 
was afflicted with cancer. He then proceeded to explain that, although 
they should by the intention of their mother have had a due share in 
her property and in the money she had left, it rejoiced him to think 
that his withholding of this knowledge must continually have added to 
their wretchedness. Why he so hated them was only vaguely suggested: 

The will he had enclosed with the letter left all that he died possessed 
of to—of all human establishments that need it least—the authorities at 
Scotland Yard. It was to be devoted, it ran, to the detection of such 
evil-doers as are ignorant or imbecile enough to leave their misdemean- 
ours and crimes detectable. 

It is said that confession is good for the soul. Well then, as publicly 
as possible, I take this opportunity of announcing that, there and then, 
I made a little heap of envelope, letter, and will on the hearth, and put 
a match to them. When every vestige of the paper had been consumed, 
I stamped the ashes down. I had fingered nothing else. I could safely 
leave the vile, jaded, forsaken house to reveal its own secret; and I 
might ensure that this would not be long delayed. 

What astonishes me is that, so far as I can see, no other agency but 
that of this evil old recluse himself had led me to this discovery. Why? 
Can it have been with this very intention? I stooped down and looked 
in under the lowered lids in the light of the torch, but not the feeblest 
flicker, remotest signal or faintest echo of any message rewarded me. 
Dead fish are less unseemly. And yet, well, we are all capable of 
remorse and open to repentance. Is it possible that this unutterably 
priceless blessing is not shut out from us even after all earthly things 
else appear to have come to an end? 

- —Home Service 


Britain’s Bloodless Revolution 


(continued from page 559) 


much more typical, more averagely middle-class, more steady, nearer 
to the middle of the road in politics, and less extremist. We are aiso 
much confused and bewildered about both our main political parties’ 
programmes; for both of them are getting harder and harder to dis- 
tinguish from each other, and each party continues to obtain almost 
exactly half the total of votes cast at eléctions. 

Our chief social and economic problem is this: we have only raised 
the standards of living of three-quarters of the nation’s households by 
lowering that of one-quarter; we have not yet increased the standards of 
everybody in the nation, by increasing the total amount of our output 
of consumable things available to all our people. Yet until we do that we 
cannot further raise the standards of life of the three-quarters of our 
households who are already living better than they did before the war; 
we cannot hold out any material incentives to the skilled and the able 
and the well-trained and the responsible leaders of our nation in any 
walk of life; and we cannot do what we ought to be able to do for the 
aged, the retired, the pensioned, the persons with fixed incomes, and the 
handicapped or under-average people. In short, we have reached a point 
at which we must either raise our national efficiency or productivity, or 
else stabilise, or even reduce, standards of consumption all round. 
And a nation that depends as to one-third of its consumption on foreign 
trading cannot just stand still in the world. It must either progress or 
go backwards. And that is Britain’s principal economic problem today. 
On its Solution depends the future course of British standards-of living, 
of our social and economic revolution, and of British party politics. 

—General Overseas Service 
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451 


‘Iam afraid the book is so 
exciting that it stands little 
chance of being considered 
as literature... Can it 
[science fiction] satisfy serious 
readers of fiction? It can, 
provided the theme is handled 
“by a writer as capable as 
Mr. Bradbury.’ LISTENER 
gs. 6d. 


Sopranino 
ELLAM AND MUDIE | 


‘Never before have I read 
such an interesting and in- 
structive account of such a 
small boat crossing of the 
Atlantic. All who go down 
to the sea should read it.’ 
UFFA FOX 
“Anybody who dreams or 
intends going deep sea should 
read this account of Sopranino.’ 
YACHTS AND YACHTING 


“It is not too much to claim 
for this voyage that it ranks 
with the great ones of half a 
, 
century ago. 
JOHN O’LONDON’S 
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to Adventure 


GERALD DURRELL 


“Books that deal with the 
collecting of wild animals 


have a charm that is seldom - 


found in those that describe 
their killing. Mr. Durrell’s 
account of his trip to British 
Guiana has all this peculiar 
fascination with the added 
and unexpected merit of 
being very well written.’ 
NEW STATESMAN 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


“Anarchy and Order: Essays in Politics. 
- By Herbert Read. Faber. 16s. 


INTO THIS VOLUME Sir Herbert Read has 
collected his political reflections over a number 
of years. These essays do not date: the earliest 
of them, ‘ Poetry and Anarchism’ (1938), is as 
valid for the contemporary situation as it was 
for the time when it was written. Sir Herbert 
is not a professional politician, nor is he 
primarily a writer on politics; and it is because 
of this that the essays have their particular 
importance. They are the work of a man upon 
whom politics have insistently thrust them- 
selves, demanding attention and, if possible, 
solution. He is a critic of literature and art, and 
his insight into politics is acute, not in spite of 
this fact but because of it. In ‘Poetry and 
_Anarchism’, which is the essay which deals 
most exhaustively with his attitude to, and 
reflections on, politics and art, he recalls that 
what repelled him most about the between-war 
socialists was the fact that they could not 
‘appreciate the significance of the rtist’s 
approach. More than this, the power of central- 
ised governments and the emphasis on the 
nation and the abstraction called the state in- 
creased throughout the world, and, indeed, 
shows no signs of decreasing today. Sir Herbert 
Sees around him what he calls, with some reason, 
“suppressed societies’, societies whose members 
are subordinated to an economic order imposed 
from above, whether they live in a modern 
capitalist or socialist country. We have no free- 
dom, Sir Herbert argues, because we have no 
faith in our common humanity. There is, in 
fact, a breakdown in human relations: symp- 
toms of this breakdown are seen in unofficial 
strikes, the ‘cold war’, and the illusory peace 
between the two world wars. Lenin’s forecast 
- that the state would wither awa'y seems more 
“remote than ever. 

It is in opposition ‘to these conditions, where 
capitalism is breaking down and socialism has 
taken the wrong direction (the direction of 
power), that Sir Herbert Read places anarchism 
as offering a hope of a non-aggressive society. 

* The essential principle of anarchism’, he 
writes, ‘is that mankind has reached a stage 
of development at which it is possible to abolish 
the old relationship of master-man (capitalist- 

_ proletarian) and substitute a relationship of 
egalitarian co-operation ’—Kropotkin’s theory of 
_ * mutual aid’, which Sir Herbert considers could 
‘be made workable even in the face of the com- 
plexity of modern industrial society. Probably 
anarchism could be introduced into modern 
society only by the syndicalist way—federal 
devolution and the setting up of productive and 
Ek: distributive syndicates. 
But Sir Herbert Read points out that there is 
great barrier to amy change-over to a 
"rational and. peaceful society; the obsession with 
power, and the instinct of aggression, do not 
_ belong to the rulers only but affect everyone; 
motes that Dr. Glover believes that the 
Hncts giving rise to war are obscured in 
and that Freud considered that the 


: z faaiving to work ruin. The remedy, 
mably, Sir Herbert supposes, is in the hands 
the cradles all over the world. 


at Sir Herbert has to say in these essays, 


HE LISTENER 


his relation»to the total life process. In one 
of these essays, Sir Herbert notes the press idea 
of an anarchist—‘a bearded figure wearing a 
wide-brimmed hat and carrying a home-made 
bomb in his pocket’ Anarchy and Order con- 
tains a lucid account of the theories of political 
anarchism, which will correct any such vestigial 
misconception. In any case, the bomb, now 
(bigger and better), is in quite other, and more 
dangerous, hands. 


George Tomlinson 
By Fred Blackburn, M.P., with fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee. 
Heinemann. 16s. 


One opens with some apprehension a biography 
of a man who rose from ‘ half-timer’ to become 
Cabinet Minister, who was extremely popular 
and died in harness very recently; one fears 
indiscriminate adulation, and a pamphlet stuffed 
out into a book with ‘ anecdotes’ in place of fact. 
Such fears are agreeably allayed by this book. 
Mr. Blackburn, a Lancashire lad himself, knows 
his subject's background and the loves and 
interests of his early life. He has set these out 
in proportion and has then continued with an 
informed discussion of George Tomlinson’s 
official career, which began in 1941 as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Ernest Bevin at the Minis- 
try of Labour, continued at the San Francisco 
Conference, as Minister of Works, and finally 
as Minister of Education. Of all of these, Mr. 
Blackburn has given a competent historical 
account, while not failing to present George 
Tomlinson’s lovable character and a selection 
(not too large) from the fund of stories with 
which he so often parried criticism. ‘ George’, 
with his fundamental sweetness, honesty, and 
humility, and his capacity for hard and selfless 
work, was typical of the soundest components 
of the Labour Government; Mr. Blackburn’s 
book is a model of how to re-create a ‘ middle’ 
figure in volitical life. 


The Age of Suspicion. By James A. 
Wechsler. Andre Deutsch. 16s. 


“In 1953, Senator McCarthy subjected Mr. James 


Wechsler to two long interrogations full of the 
most humiliating insinuations and what appeared 
to be traps. The ostensible reason for these 
interrogations was that unidentified books by 
Mr. Wechsler had been found on the shelves of 


unidentified libraries of the U.S. Information 


Services in Europe by Messrs. Schine and Cohn; 
but no questions were asked on the ostensible 
subject, and it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Wechsler had been humiliated in this 
fashion because the New York Post, an after- 
noon paper of which he is the editor, had pub- 
lished a long and documented series of articles 
attacking the junior senator from Wisconsin. 
With some help from Mr. Wechsler, these inter- 
rogations were (it would seem correctly) inter- 
‘preted as an attempt to intimidate an editor and 
so interfere with the freedom of the press. 

Mr. Wechsler is an excellent reporter, and the 


final pages of his book, describing his interro- 
gations with excerpts from the official record, 


are probably the best description of Senator 
McCarthy in action that have yet appeared. It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Wechsler gained the 
strong impression that, though Senator 
McCarthy uses fanaticism as a political tool, 
he himself is not a fanatic, does not deeply 


581 


care about communism; what he is interested ih 
is power, and he is extremely astute in seeing 
where power lies and how it can be maintained 
and increased. Mr. Wechsler never uses the 
actual phrase, but he describes Senator McCarthy 
as almost a somnambulist; the character parallel 
with Hitler is somewhat alarming. It is however 
from the Russians rather than the Germans that 
he has adopted one of his major techniques: he 
tries to destroy the integrity of his opponents 
by forcing them to denounce others. Mr. 
Wechsler had been a’ Young Communist from 
1934 to 1937, a fact he had never hidden; the 
Senator demanded a full list of all the people he 
had known in that association; and Mr. 
Wechsler’s account of the agonising dilemma in 
which this request put him and his reasons for 
complying with a demand which he felt to be 
outrageous are interesting and worthy of respect. 

The greater part of his book is made up of 
the account of his years as a Young Communist 
(extremely uneventful; a visit to the U.S.S.R. in 
1937 disillusioned him) and as a journalist and 
editor. It seems unlikely that these can be of 
much interest to English readers who have not 
a passionate curiosity about all phases of com- 
munism or about the history of the New York 
press in the last two decades. 


Sex in History. By G. Rattray Taylor. 
Thames and Hudson. 21s. 


This claims to be a serious work, but does not 
succeed in being more than popular. From this 
angle it makes good reading. The dust cover 
dep:cts_a medieval couple in bed, with an 
attendant priest-like figure holding a pail of 
presumably holy water on the counterpane and 
asperging them, to ward off the puckishness of 
unsanctified nature. The watching company 
includes a matronly figure and a Hermes-like 
youth whose upper part is clothed but the lower 
not. In this vein the author entertains us with 
much lore culled ftom medieval penitentiaries 
regarding the suppression of fleshly desire, which 
makes gruesome reading to those not already 
familiar with a certain k'nd of ecclesiastical pre- 
occupation throughout the centuries that has 
gone to build up the kind of physical and mental 
perversions that a large part of the populat‘on of 
western Europe and America suffers from today. 
He also discusses such topics as the troubadours, 
and has collected some interesting facts about. 
the gradual incorporation of marriage ritual into 
the actual church service, much of which ritual 
used to take place in a secular manner outside 
the church door. In this way he claims to 
demonstrate how sexuality gradually came to be 
not sanctified as the church would see it but in 
a way de-naturalised and confused with moral 
principles not originally attached to it. He then 
proceeds to show how some of these ecclesiastical 
concepts have later been adopted in common 
law. 

So far so good. But then come the anthropolo- 
gists and Freud. A little knowledge can be a 
dangerous thing. In his descriptive parts the 
author writes with fluency and obvious ease. In- 
deed, a trifle too much ease, for some of his 
evidence culled from accounts of primitive man 
is far from accurate. These misconcepts do not 
matter too much in themselves, for his survey 
of sex in history begins somewhat arbitrarily 
with Christianity. But in the aggregate this 
neglect of primit:ve data cannot but largely 
invalidate any conclusions he may come to, since 
the deeper motivations underlying the very real 
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that father, if not definitely 
refore bad, at least tends to be 
s him in many difficulties and no 
i ons, through failure to oe a a 


y he very ‘different’ thins, or. 
ia and insscaline and — 


- that pede +e a the author 
( ‘s for the Exasperated may play a 
in this sg smuboneaees E The book is 


; 1 and claims to be of pioneering value 
- a scientific work. This claim is not substan- 

Saree nor is there anything new here for the 
scholar. But for those hitherto unaware of the 
_ many changes of attitude towards sexuality from 
_ the Middle Ages onwards it will be useful, and 
_ may even re of aboorbine interest. 
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Tudor Petia: and Politics, 1536. 1558 
By L. B. Smith. Oxford. 40s. 


In this age of demographical studies, it has for 
some time seemed likely that the divisions among 
Hoary VIII’s bishops might be explained from 
, their raining and preoccupations. Theologians, 
it has been thought, would tend to be reformers; 
_ lawyers and administrators would tend to be 
conservatives. Mr. Smith has tried to substan- 
< - tiate this. suspicion by a detailed investigation 
of the conservative bishops’ lives and views, but 
She thas really succeeded in undermining one’s 
trust in the generalisation. There is, it appears, 
something in it, but it will mot take us very far. 
“3 Mr. Smith, indeed, is definite: “ the law, the 
S study of humanism and the demands of a diplo- 

matic career made these conservative bishops. . 
statesmen who sought truth in the book of 
human knowledge and theory in the ageless 
oo of daily experience’. But his own figures 
‘pray nine doctors of divinity to eleven of law 
among the conservatives, though admittedly no 
— among the reformers. Nor can one 
follow the author when he supports his argu- 
_. ment by making too facile and clear-cut a dis- 
tinction between the worldly wisdom of one 
side and the impracticable idealism of the other. 
seersicier had plenty of religious conviction, and 
viesen F was far from contemptible as an 
: tor. Too often, the parties are trimmed 
it oe scheme. Fisher does not fit the 
gories at all, and Mr. Smith prudently but 
sh _ignores him. As handled here, 

? looks very unconvincing. 
pr to have these men discussed, 
> as many of them are, but this book 
from too many faults of technique and ~ 
. Mr. Smith (who is an American) 


: 
3 


England some of the tensions which 
our modern world’. The shadow of the 
hasty lies distortingly upon his 
z him to speak incongruously of the 
Pied Park _orating’ or to see 
Sopeccrensres the 


that he sees ‘mirrored in the history of . an 


of Winchester, and therefore explains a scurri- 
lous attack on Gardiner by supposing that the 


_ bishop had expressed statesmanlike views on 


controlled © ’ prostitution: He misinterprets his 
evidence. Barnes did not say (page 208) that 
Henry was more interésted in politics than 
religion, but that, though Henry cared nothing 
for the true religion, he was yet Barnes’ king. 
When Mr. Smith wishes to demonstrate ‘the 


conservative preoccupation with the political and» 


‘social aspects of the religious issues’—a vital 
point in his -argument—he quotes a passage at 
length which demonstrates a preoccupation with 
learning and with faith (page 261). 


county. andi makes Gardiner | one -of an 
imaginary Norfolk group. He does. not know. 
that the South Bank stews were in the diocese 


as” 
_ the ‘ MHS group’, anc ale a the price” 
of much | toil, a 
_ (headed by the mother or anaes soles 
a relatively high degree of freedom for women. — 


The background of social conditions, so essen- 7 


tial to this particular interpretation, is taken at 
‘second hand and without any sort of critical 


appraisal, Everything i is slightly off key. And it 


is difficult to see what can be learned from a 


_ discussion of these bishops which does not con- 


sider the overpowering political figures of the 
age—Thomas Cromwell, Somerset and North- 
umberland, Henry VIII himself. In rightly sup- 
posing that these men made a choice, and that 
that choice was influenced by their upbringing 
and personal preferences, Mr. Smith overlooks 
entirely that they did not choose in a political 
vacuum but in constantly changing political 
circumstances. When he does come to the narra- 
tive part of his study—the years 1536-58—he 
adds nothing fresh in detail or interpretation. 
It has to be said that a book which tries to 
do what this does ought to be much more accu- 
rate and thorough, less influenced by misleading 
notions of modern parallels, and also written in 
a less forced and florid style. There are too many 


touches of the picturesque: Bonner and Tunstall 


- entertaining Doctors’ Commons ‘ with their vast 
fund of merry tales of diplomatic and foreign jn- 
trigue’ would not be acceptable even if the 
conceit were in character. However, we must be 
grateful to Mr. Smith for assembling so many 
facts of value—especially in the appendices—and 
for providing at least a beginning towards a 
better understanding of Henry VIII's prelates. 


Family and Colour in Jamaica 
By F. M. Henriques. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 


Mr. Henriques distinguishes three classes in 
Jamaica; ‘ upper ’, ‘ middle’, and ‘ lower’. There 
is no rigid division: there may actually be in- 
dividuals passing ‘up’ and relatively few 
‘down’, since the upper class, though largely 
white, is not exclusively so. The ‘ black’ element 
being seventy-eight per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation, black and brown together make over 


ninety per cent.—clearly the centuries of slavery © 


set the background. These descendants of African 
slaves are Africans in appearance, and in very 
little else, yet by no means fully ‘integrated ’ into 
a new unity of their own. The book examines the 
* anomaly that even today seventy per cent. of the 
children born to this ardently church-going, 
Christian community are ‘illegitimate ’. In the 
upper strata Christian marriage is the rule, in 
the middle class largely so, but elsewhere it is 
ideal imperfectly attainable largely for 
economic reasons (these including the prohibitive 
cost of the wedding-feast which custom 
demands). Yet so-called ‘ faithful concubinage ’, 
which may be life-long, is recognised for some 
purposes at common law (and certainly by 
public opinion), so that seventy per cent. of all 
‘children are in fact born to women ‘in some 
form of permanent union’. It remains that sex 


_ and it must be conceded that his pages on the 


_thoughts to the subject of castaways, 


even the 


Mr. Henriques is more disturbed by what he 
describes as the ‘ white bias’ in Jamaican society; __ 


‘origins of the colour-class system’ make a dis- 
mal tale of inequities and of the pains people 
will be at to ‘improve’ their colour to ‘fair’. mi. 


‘The truth may be that colour, inevitably a dis- Pe 


traction, is not quite the decisive influence that 


‘many today are wont to assert. On this book’s 


showing, the desperate poverty of the islanders, 
and the long and not necessarily reprehensible — 
effort to adapt their society to newer western 
standards, has largely determined their mores. 
It is at any rate of more than Jamaican signifi- 
cance that it is internal divisions, even on the 
darker side of the colour line, which stand in 
the way of a new synthesis. It is also satis- 
factory that, for all the imperfections -of their - 
society, Jamaicans have perhaps made more pro- 
gress towards a desirable ‘reintegration’ than 
most of their kind. 


The Bombard Story. By Alain Bombard. 
‘Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 


De Alain Bombard’s journey was undertaken to 
prove .a theory—and prove it he did, though 
nearly. at the cost of his life. In 1951 as a young 
doctor at Boulogne he had to receive at his 
hospital the corpses of forty-three men drowned 
in a shipwreck. This experience turned his 
and he 
found that more than 200,000 people are lost 
at sea every year; more than a quarter of them, 
having survived disaster and reached the boats, 
die afterwards in mortal agony. Why do these 
people die, and can nothing be done to help 


them to help themselves? 


Dr. Bombard had made a medical study of 
undernourished populations and the victims of 
prison camps; he was convinced that the limits 
of human endurance were seldom reached by 
those who died adrift in boats, and that they 
died because they did not know how to fend for 
themselves. The killers are three: terror and 
despair, thirst, and hunger. Morale could be pre- 
served with the knowledge that the last two are 
not inevitable—and his studies had convinced 
him that they could be avoided. He was sure 
that the taboo against drinking sea water was 
wrong, and that sea water js only harmful when 
drunk in large quantity after the body has be- 
come dehydrated by going several days without 
drinking. But sea water, he thought, could keep 
thirst at bay if taken in frequent small quantities 
from the first so that dehydration never occurred. 
Further he believed that the water in the juices 
of the tissues in plankton and fish could supply 
the water needed by the body; if a castaway 
could catch sufficient they would provide not 
only water but. enough. nourishment to keep 
body and soul’ together. But he realised that, 
although laboratory experiments might prove his 
theory right, only a practical test would convince 
the mariner. He therefore planned a voyage to 
cross the Atlantic in a small india-rubber dinghy 
without provisions and without fresh water. 

Everyone thought he was crazy, even after a 
successful trial trip of more than 1,000 miles in 
the Mediterranean had shown that his theories 
were right. So he pressed on to Casablanca, tothe ~ 
Canary Islands, and to Barbados. All across the 
Atlantic he was able to catch ample supplies of 
fish and plankton, and when he ran into a region 
of rain storms after over three weeks of tropical 
sunshine he was never without fresh water. His _ 
worst enemy, as he knew it would be, was 


What will © 


your 
Australian 


home be like? 


If you are going to settle in Australia, the answer 
to this question can probably be found in our 
latest booklet Australian Housing Survey. For it 
fully ives up to its title, giving comprehensive 
details about construction, costs and availability 
and contains many photographs of typical 
houses and flats. A copy will be gladly supplied 


on request to our Head Office in London, 


AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia 
Limited and The Union 
Bank of Australia Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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The sea-lion, naturalists disclose, 

Can balance balls upon his nose, 

And some, so neatly does he judge it, 
. “Ask, “Tf a ball, why not a budget ? ” 


No head for figures is his knob— 

His eye’s not on the Chancellor’s job. 
He doesn’t balance-gains with losses, ~ 
But pleasure on his own proboscis. 
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And rightly, he prefers to win his 
Spurs by demonstrating Guinness. oie 
Perhaps this very session he’ll < Se 
Be chosen as Lord Privy Seal. 


IS BRIGHTER AFTER GU 


— 


ent on alone in his rubber boat to arrive at 


itude, and = _ there alive and his theory was right. 

six hundred | Although Dr. Bombard was not primarily a 
nd ada light meal naturalist he perforce became one as he was 
<a ety aici a: Oe off the country’. His descriptions = the 


Peers 7, ss New: Novels 


he does not really stop there: the story purls 
on in our minds—Krupasindhu may have gone 
to the burning ghat by now, but his children 
and grandchildren move leisurely about their 

- business in the village by the river, regretful that 
no chance of performing ‘acts of kindness’ 
comes their way, sorry too that no Sahib will 
now. come to sit on the blue velvet chair and 
drink tea from the tea-set kept exclusively for 
such visits. 

And in Stephania, too,-the characters are so 
vivid that we can picture them in other sur- 
roundings, foretell their reactions. This time we 
are in Stockholm, where Stephania, a hunch- 
backed Polish Jewess, spends a year in a hospital 

ie for cripples. The writer of this first novel is also 
ute of "God ere stones; these, as far as we Polish by birth; like Stephania she suffered 
know, never feel the urge to write novels. And under the nazis in Poland and Germany; like 
if art, as a sign of personal awareness, is a by- Stephania she became a patient in a Swedish 
product of original sin, the autobiographical hospital. We are not told if Stephania also emi- 
; element is justified only if it leads to the-dis-- grates and becomes an American citizen. Miss 
5 covery of universal origins. Karmel adds to the hazards of autobiographical 
_ Indian Ink is not as obviously autobiographi- fiction by confining her scene mainly to one 
cal as Stephania and African Diversions, but hospital room containing only two patients 
it seems to ‘be equally a realisation of familiar besides her heroine. But she turns this physical 
scenes. Mr. Beal ma'y have thought of writing limitation into an asset which she skilfully ex- 
travel book about. Orissa, its people and ploits. Physical movement may be cramped, but 
customs. And then . . . Why not a novel? imaginative awareness is all the more intense. 
we have Indian Ink, the life story of Krupa- These three women cannot get away. Their 


m4 +) 


_ hood to retirement, with information on local and each in turn comes to see her own allot- 
customs and places of interest thrown in for ment of reality. 
ballast. This dozs not sound promising, but This novel should be popular, if only because 
ea ballast is just right for the ship. To profes- the middle section contains episodes emotionally 
sional novelists the style may seem quaint and exhausted years ago by Hollywood. There were 
presentation naive, but this is the naivety of moments when I feared the door might burst 
: n Weller in the witness box. The book is open to admit Lionel Barrymore, white-coated, 
thoroughly immoral; I enjoyed reading jt. In stethoscope in one hand, syringe in the other, 
his position as a government employee (before snarling, but with heart of gold: ‘ Walk, damn 
- British left) Krupasindhu js able to supple- you, walk! ’ This is a pity, because Miss Karmel 
nt his pay with gifts from people whose proves, particularly in the opening chapters, that 
ications he expedites. Conduct. which strikes she is capable of a direct and living response and 
as dishonest is to him and his fellows merely has no need of conventions. Later in the book 
lence of -higher intelligence. His brother, for Stephania tells the other women how she aban- 
, shows particular intelligence in his doned her father to the Germans because he 
vork—as soon as he.is put in charge of looked too Jewish; the handling of this episode 
station he organises a gang of burglars, is amazingly good—the curt pathos of the flash- 
ily grants immunity to his friends and back itself, Stephania’s present turmoil, the re- 
who can afford to pay for it. To Krupa- actions of the two listeners, all brilliantly con- 
his growing wealth and rolls of fat are trolled and welded into half a dozen pages that 
reward for virtue, for he never finds it make one look forward to Miss Karmel’s future 
ch trouble t to perform ‘acts of kindness” novels. But I hope she can be persuaded to set 
hwhile persons. Perhaps the story could her books in New York, at least until she learns 
i further west without loss of truth. to use standard English for her dialogue. When 
tiring search for masterpieces it is one hears a Pole who is supposed to be speaking 
to rest for a while with a simple and Swedish say such things as “I want to room 
book like this. It is so unpretentious that with people who are in the same boat I am’, 
easily overlook the subtlety with which or ‘It’s kind of cold in here’, one is inevitably 
leads us to the very edge of a laugh transported to the world of Hyman Kaplan. 
aside to let us laugh on and This is dialect (when do I appear before the 
yws we are to see the joke. Congressional sub-committee?) and as such 
jt tickles both during makes us aware of locality and local character- 
Al in accordance istics, in this case the wrong locality. Since the 
rules of evidence, he woman cannot speak to us in broken Swedish, 
res on to the end, the writer should have used the kind of English 


nched Tamale from ihe ‘proffered aid and the only | 


to Hadid Barbados on the sixty-fifth day. He had got 


: Sadia tak By H.“E., Beal: Hareap. Tis. 6d: a 
 ---«*Stephania. By Ilona Karmel. Secker and Warburg. 15s. : 
African Diversions. By Ernst Juenger. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


; sindhu, a government clerk, from village boy- fantasies shatter against the walls of their room, 


a ge Soatt "Of iis story, for they were ere 
ing creatures that he saw for Note (Ve 
on end—the things he saw were many and 
strange. This voyage is surely one of the most 
extraordinary feats of courage and endurance of 
modern times. If it is properly made known to 
those who may benefit from it the lives of many 
castaways may be saved. 


take up a. 


which’is merely a language among languages, 
neutral territory, something of which we are 
unaware until it is used badly. There seems to 
be no reason why the novel could not have been 
set in an American hospital; the dialogue would — 
then have sounded natural. The hospital book to 
end hospital books was written thirty years ago 
by Thomas Mann, but Stephania does suggest 
what might have happened if little Herr Friede- 
mann had been sent up the Magic Mountain 
instead of Hans Castorp. 

The German way with autobiography is 
shown in African Diversions. At the age of 
seventeen Ernst Juenger ran away from home 
and- joined the Foreign Legion; in this book he 
tells us about it, but changes the name of his 


' hero to Hentich Berger and transforms a per- ~ 


sonal adventure into a quest for significant 
pattern. As in Stephan‘a fantasy gives way to 
reality, but here the revelation is both more com- 
pactly contrived and more profound. Juenger’s 
personal experience is shaped into a symbol of 
a basic artistic problem—‘ how to live one’s life 
relying on one’s own powers and avoiding the 
trodden paths’. Heinrich is discontented at 
school, his imagination draws him to the south, 
to ‘the realm in which the struggle between 
natural forces was fought out, cleanly and aim- 
lessly *. He reaches North Africa, but his stay 
in the Foreign Legion is short; his father buys 
him out and he is sent home. The surface of 
the tale is deceptively simple. This is a work of 
art about the business of creating art, not a 
casual description of scenes from life. Heinrich’s 
flight and defeat represent the triumph_of disci- 
pline, of classical pattern, over the Tomantic 
urge. The characters are not really soldiers but 
exponents of the artist’s ideal. The corporal who 
‘ diffused a sense of order not so much by any 
intervention on his part as by his own radiance 
—like a light’. Benoit, the old soldier, who sees 
in an opium dream ‘the patterns on which the 
world is formed’ . . 

One’s impression was rather that he knew 
more than he could express in words; he made 
up for this lack by the cadence of his voice and 
by his glance. The language at his command was 
full of windows ... He was not of common 
stock—a hunter of images in which the normal 
senses have no part. 


Heinrich is defeated but gains fresh power 
from ‘his defeat; experience teaches him he 
cannot live without rules. As in life, where every- 
thing has its opposite, so in the book opposites 
converge, not to annihilate but to complement 
each other and form a symmetrical whole. It 
evokes the transition from the imaginary land- 
scape of youth, ‘a place where the rules of life 
are suspended ’, a magic world, the lotus island, 
to the actual world of maturity, where physical 
sensation is waiting to inform those who have 


‘the courage to live. Dream and reality inter- 


twine strangely in this book, which can be read ~ 
with profit again and again. 
Ipris PARRY 


, 


at 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


What is the B.B.C.’s policy? 


Rinc up Sir GEORGE BARNES, Shepherds Bush 
8030, and ask him what television is trying to do. 
More than likely, he will refer you to the B.B.C. 
Charter, for it cannot be doubted that, as Direc- 
tor of Television, he is a busy man.-Does that 
mean that he has no time for reflection, no time 
to ponder where all his costly bits-and-pieces of 


As seen by the viewer: 


March 27 


Two shots from ‘ Homespun’, a programme about the people of Pontarddulais, 
left, a section of the brass band; right, ‘ The 
‘Refugees ’, painted by a local artist 


Glamorgan, on March 23: 


a. 
‘information, education, and entertainment’ are 
taking us? I stress the cost. Few viewers have 
reason to consider the lush expensiveness of the 
many processes that must go into action before 
even the simplest and silliest programme reaches 
our screens. B.B.C. television is haunted by 
overheads so mysterious that apparently they 
elude the finest-mesh minds of accountancy. If 
that in itself is of no great moment to us, we 
must grant that it may have some effect on the 
programmes we see. Not that I think it an ex- 


planation of the present programme deteriora-_ 
tion, concerning which one hears many protests. - 


What, then, is B.B.C. television doing for the 
general well-being? Judging by the prevailing 
standard of what is professionally known as the 
output, not much, Its chief effects appear to 
consist of confusing popular success with merit, 
reputation with achievement, cleverness with in- 
telligence, pleasure with happiness. Television is 
certainly doing that and it is disconcerting to 
know that the intensity of the doing is to be 
inereased. That it will be warranted by any en- 
couraging access of new talent I for one cannot 
believe. Television’s opportunities of serving the 
community are multiplying faster than the brains 
capable of using them. 

’ It is possible to be cordially appreciative of 
some of the programmes and at the same time to 
be severely inquisitorial about the policy which is 


two episodes in the water polo challenge match 
between Cheltenham Swimming Club and Penguins Swimming Club on 


guiding B.B.C. television to its rapidly broaden- 
ing future. It is a policy in which no unmistak- 
ably clear purpose can be seen, beyond that of 
maintaining the programme supply at a level 
likely to satisfy the greatest viewing aggregate. 
Of awareness of greater responsibilities, of a 
realisation that it has the power to impress more 
than. the licence-holders, one perceives all too 
few signs in ‘the output’. The programme 
planning and production have hardened into 
a process in which momentum is becoming 
more imperative than quality. 

B.B.C. television-ap- 


ithe faulty premise that 
its allegiance is exclu- 
sively due to those who 
pay its statutory fees. 


should be. Its 
is with the 
public consciousness, 
with standards, with 
canons of behaviour ~ 
and taste, with the* 
good life for all. The 
warranty for this asser- 
tion: is in the fact that 
television touches the 
lives of far more than 
those who subscribe to 
its existence. Its poten- 
tial influence is not 
sectional but social in 
the widest sense. Re- 
membering that, as 
Horace said, the eye is 
more vividly imposed 
on than the ear, tele- 
vision will become a 
more forceful medium 
of communication and 
expression, and per- 
haps also of persua- 
sion, than sound radio 
ever was. Its impact is 


and 
business 


Photographs: Fohn Cura 


* Mobiles’ on March 26, with (left to right) Lynn 
Chadwick, Josephine Douglas, and Denis Mathews 


pears to be based on™ 


That can be challenged ~ 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ts 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


unlikely to be so manageable as to miss those 
homes which have no aerial on the roof. 

One wishes that the ‘informing and educat- 
ing’ side of television would develop a bolder 
and more positive. attitude. At present it sticks 
laboriously to its role of reporting and record- 
ing: the term ‘documentary’ implies no more 
if no less. There is need for an aggressive casti- 
gating influence to offset the flabby expediency 
and lowered moral tone of our day. Derisive 
echoes come at me:. ‘ What a hope! ’ No doubt 
it is unrealistic to expect a machine which manu- 
ates anodyne to assume the functions of a 

ail. 

Turning from these larger observations, surely 
by now our television service has acquired suffi- 
cient confidence to assert some firmness of pur- 
pose in lesser matters of policy? There is the 
tame acquiescence in an inter-party rule that 
topics which are to be debated in parliament 
should not be the subject of any programme two 
weeks before. Why, when any and every news- 
paper is free to comment as it pleases? Again, 
must it go on telling us that we are privileged to 
see Miss X by kind permission of some im- 
presario or other who, on the contrary, should 
be grovelling to television for making Miss X 
known to an infinitely wider public than he 
could command? 

The size of the space I have allowed myself for 
discussion of last week’s programmes is a mea-. 
sure of their shortcomings, not mine. Breaking 
with its public schools freemasonry, the Con- 
sefvative Party undoubtedly scored, technically 
and rhetorically, over the other two party politi- 
cal programmes which we have seen. Tories from: 
the tenements strike a new note in the party’s 
propaganda, which made almost cunning use of 
its opportunity to impress us with the breadth of 
its social backing. Certainly the Labour Party’s 
film programme was second-rate by comparison. 

‘Homespun’, from Wales, was an attractive 
glimpse of neighbours who continue to be 
strangers, a fact which may be discreditable to 
history but “is an advantage to television. 

_Mrs. Fisher’s Mothering Sunday Epilogue was 
beautifully spoken... 

a __ REGINALD PounD 


DRAMA 
Class and Classic 
A RATHER CRAMPED ‘CASTE’, a potted ‘ Pyg- 


~ malion’, and a condensed ‘ Carmen’, all in one 


week: really one ought not to complain and for. 
once I do not. ‘Pygmalion’ struck me as-an 


-. ymportant event in -several ways. First, the idea 


of potting Shaw: much scouted by G.B.S. in 
his lifetime, perhaps not unnaturally; but, like 


those messes of Wagner prepared for the Proms 


(or almost equally impatient French audiences), 


: something which arrives on the menu willy-nilly 


~ malion (pronounced in some quarters ‘ pyga- 


of the mythical Greek sculptor gains universal 


in the course of time. Second, the word Pyg- 


m’lyon ’) is a working-class euphemism for 
‘ bloody ’, an adjective which can still be counted 
on in the theatre and even in a pub to provoke 
a delighted gasp of shocked dismay. So the name 


currency and yet many people must att oa 
know why. That ‘the nation as a whole 

have been given a chance on Monday to discover 
why seems to me an important landmark in our 


social history. And then, potted Shaw comes off 


very well, especially when the players have been 
at the play for months 2 “now 
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exactly where and how even an invited audience 
can be trusted to laugh. John Clements simply 
whistled through the ‘hero’s part, seeming to 
have everything required except perhaps a natur- 
ally ruthless and untidy charm. Kay Hammond, 
substituting one sort of affected speech mode for 
another, was admirably funny, if not, to my 
mind, very often to be identified naturally with 
Eliza: still, very likable comedy acting. The rest, 
Charles Victor, as Doolittle, Athene Seyler, and 
the rest were, as you can discover by turning 
up the dramatic criticisms of some months ago, 
simply delightful. 2 

About ‘ Caste’, on Sunday, I was less happy, 
except that I am always happy to see this little 
classic, the only play by an English author in 
the middle of the last century which was not 
fustian, and the sort of comedy which would, or 
should be, one of the cornerstones of our national 
theatre if we had one instead of a couple of com- 
peting Shakespeare theatres. (Imagine such a 
play being allowed to fall out of the repertory 
of the Comédie Francaise!) Often it is put on 
merely for guying—a silly mistake, not of course 
made here. But what chances were missed all the 
same! Only Fabia Drake as the grande dame 
who wouldn’t believe that people could be called 
names such as Gerridge (‘Gerridge? Breaks ya 
teeth! *) was really good enough. This highly 
trained actress saw at once what there was to be 
made of the part; a part which is the mother of 
hundreds of later examples of the type, even to 
some extent a relative of Lady Bracknell. 

Ina smaller way, too, Sam Kydd made a good 
job of the Dickensian gas fitter with his chirpy 
ways and generous heart: another archetype of 
the nascent English realist theatre and a reminder 
of what our drama lost by Dickens’ abstention 
from ‘ that house of sin’. But the rest of ‘ Caste’ 
was surprisingly rough and unappreciative, not 
to say ill-cast. Jill Bennett, with a plum of a part 
as Polly, flounced about but never got the heart 
out of the thing: as for the marvellous, hammy 
scene a faire where she prepares Esther for the 
return of the ‘ dead’ soldier-husband, either she 
or the producer, Harold Clayton, had evidently 
decided to throw it away; it was rushed and 
cramped and slight, where it should have been a 
whopping big bit of sentimental Victorian 
‘theatre’. Robin Bailey, ever competent, seemed 
fo me miscast as the soldier: there is a descrip- 
tion of what is wanted by Gerridge towards the 
end; a handsome and somewhat torpid heaviness. 
Without that obtuseness, the part fails to be 
either funny or—curiously—touching. 

Mervyn Johns, a rightly admired player, made 
very little of old Eccles, another pure plum of 


THE LISTENER 


Eliza 
Professor 


Kay Hammond as 

Clements as 

‘Pygmalion’ excerpts from which were televised on 
March 22 


Doolittle and John 
Henry Higgins in 


comedy. I have seen it played so that it simply 
stopped the show. You may say that that would 
have been out of place in television drama, yet 
I would want something of that quality to be 
transmitted. All we had here was decent ‘rep’ 
character acting. Sarah Lawson. was quite nice 
as Esther, though she looked pretty in a highly 
modern manner, with high cheekbones and the 
now fashionable wide mouth: a mask which I 
dare swear Tom Robertson would not have 
thought pretty at all, even though we do today. 
All the same, why not cast, for the heroine of 
‘ Caste’, an actress with an oval face and a rose- 
bud mouth? They exist, even though they elon- 
gate the latter to the likeness of a red galosh. 
And so to Carmen where ‘class’, that great 
taboo, hardly rears its ugly head (though it does, 
of course, in Mérimée’s novel). All things con- 
sidered—Bizet’s indestructible genius, the 


appalling poverty of most television entertain- 
ment, the hazards of any opera production, the 
perils of translating French, and the whole 
spiritual resistance of the medium—‘ Carmen’ 
must be called a thundering success. I don’t say 
opera lovers were delighted, but those who 


So7 


merely knew ‘ Carmen’ as ‘tunes’ would have 
got a vivid idea of a piece which has fired 
audiences the world over these seventy years and 
more. There were lively and true tempi from 
Charles Mackerras (terribly important, this), and 
highly effective cutting, with film inserts, by 
George Foa, who contrived here a visual layout 
which was wnusually convincing and ‘un- 
cardboardy ’, except in Act III which is always 
the stickiest Not bad singing, either, from Ray- 
mond Nilsson as José, or Dawn Hosay as the 
Americans call him; Robert Simmone, a some- 
what too sturdy Escamillo; Elsie Mor:son as a 
curtailed Micaela, and George James (Lieutenant 
Zuniga), and others. But it was Anna Pollak’s 
evening—what a good actress she is and how she 
got inside the skin of the heroine! Congratula- 


tions. 4 
Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Long and the Short 


It WOULD HAVE BEEN revealing to have heard a 
short play, ‘The Tale’ (Light), immediately 
after ‘The Passion and the Pity’ (Home) which 
was three times the length and ‘had one-fifth of 
the effect. As it was, four nights separated them. 
Halfway through the longer play I was remem- 
bering wistfully how ‘The Tale’ had sealed itself 
upon the mind in about twenty-five minutes. 
This is Derek Patmore’s version (why not put 
his name in Radio Times?) of a story by Joseph 
Conrad. It begins stickily with a few anxious 
preliminaries fitted better to the page than the 
air. Once we are at sea, Conrad takes com- 
mand. It is the first world war. A British 
warship is moving towards a northern coast that 
appears, we are told—and we can see for our- 
selves—to be outlined with indian ink on grey 
paper. Around js the ‘ vast circular ambush’ of 
the sea. Then the mist comes, a blind white 
stillness. The commander edges the ship into 
a fiord; there, in the mist, they wait. Conrad 
establishes the place and the mood (suspicion, 
uncertainty) in the fewest possible words. 

It makes exciting atmospheric radio—the mist 
seeps into our sitting-rooms—and something of 
the author’s style, his fastidiousness, does sur- 
vive. On the air the play had the benefit of Sir” 
Ralph Richardson’s urgent, weighted perform- 
ance. He was the commander who found an 
unknown ship in the mist. It might have a 
rendezvous with a U-boat. It might not. The 
commander used his own methods of making 
sure. At the end he had to say: ‘I don’t know 


: engagement, 


‘whether I have he, stern retribution « or murder 


—I shall never know’. As an ‘atmospheric’ 
exercise, as a play that said everything it wanted 
to say, and no more, in the smallest compass, 
this was precisely right. Eric Berry, in a speech 
or two, loomed from the mist as the enigmatic 


merchant skipper. 


If this piece was a study in compression, 
Elleston Trevor’s ‘The Passion and the Pity’ 
was a study in padding. It took ninety minutes 
to puff up an anecdote of a marriage that had 
become a fraying business partnership. The 
people here seemed to be breathless. They spoke 
to each other, gasping, in terms that pant out 
on a typewriter but come, I hope, less quickly 
to the lips. (‘We usually give each other the 
smaller freedoms’, said a husband.) I bore away 
a hint about reading in bed; but it was hard to 
bother much about the tiddlers that swam 
round behind the plate-glass of their aquarium. 
David King-Wood and Mary Wimbush each 
teied to give a whale of a performance, and 
would have done so if the text (and the bowl) 
had permitted. Sierra’s ‘ Wife to a Famous Man’ 
(Home) said more and took half an hour less. 
This is a Spanish play that does restrain itself: 
jt is lucid without writhing for effect: Marjorie 
Westbury’s voice was both supple and subtle. 

‘Radio Theatre’ has now yielded to a series, 
from life, called ‘Suspense’; and the first 
a version of the book ‘Jungle 
Green’ (Light), took us deep into the Malayan 
jungle, bandit-hunting. It is hardly a play, more 
a feature. We jogged for a while without much 
progress: few compelling phrases touched the 


‘imagination. When they did, Leo Genn’s voice, 


warm and intense, was able to carry us through. 
Finally, we had a charming-note or so of under- 
statement when one of the inarticulate young 
soldiers who had smoked out the chief bandit @ 
peculiarly nasty villain who appeared only as 

corpse), tried to tell an interviewer just feat 
happened, and made it sound like a stroll down 
Southend Pier. That was excellent radio; by then 
we had been amply persuaded. It was hardly 
wise to end with a recorded talk by the author, 


- Major Campbell, and, inevitably, to blur what 


, 


had gone before. There was nothing at all 
inarticulate about Frederick Bradnum’s ‘No 
Commemorating Stone’ (Third), which the 
author produced. In fact, it was almost too 
articulate as the dramatist inquired into the past 
with some expendable convolutions—the use, for 


example, of a pair of Selves. But we had pas- 


sages of vivid, more-or-less straight reporting: 
the attack on the German forts that ‘ grew like 
cancers’ from the Norwegian rock, and the 
Gestapo episode which was horrible and per- 
suasive. Mr. Bradnum can thrust across a scene, 


and I wished that he had gone more directly - 


to work. 

Jimmy Edwards usually chooses the direct 
path. In the latest ‘ Take It From Here’ (Light) 
he adopted the semi-snarl that at times has 
reminded me of the tide sucking back across a 
pebble beach. Textually, this was one of the 


_ thinner weeks. The tale of ‘ J. Somerset Edwards’ 


pr &. 


and Paul, the artist, merely dribbled on. Things 
were far gayer when the cast showed how a 


_ sound-radio programme can change gears. There 


could have been no better ending than the simple 
“He’s daid, Pop; you’ve cleared up Tombstone 


_ City’. Inspired compression; and previously, for 


three mad minutes, every rider had ridden every 
range. 
8 J. C. TREWIN 


- THE SPOKEN WORD 


Historical Sidelights 
I DON’T KNOW why I postponed listening to 
Hugh Ross Williamson’s ‘ Historical Whodunits ’ 
until he came, last week, to the final one, called 
“Did the Queen Know?’ It may have been—I 


Rata : ee maa SE shee Ay 
* don’t say it was—that the dreadful word ‘ Who- 
dunits’ exercised a magnetic repulsion or 
suggested to’ a too casual glance a party of 
comics who, as such, fell outside my jurisdiction... 
Last week, however, my glance at the Light 
Programme for Monday must have dwelt a 
little more carefully on this item, noted that it 
was a talk and by Hugh Ross Williamson, put 
my customary mark against it and, what’s more, 
switched on at the proper time. And for the 
half-hour that followed I was held enthralled 
by Mr. Williamson’s unfolding, with a fascinat- 


ing array of contemporary—evidence, of the 


unsolved problem of Amy Robsart’s death at 
Cumnor Hall on September 8, 1560. I read the 
Waverley Novels in early youth and it was the 


fate of poor Amy. Robsart, wife of Robert - 


Dudley, later Earl of Leicester, that made the 
most lasting impression, nor was I aware that 
Sir Walter Scott had hoodwinked me by post- 
poning Amy’s death by no less than-fifteen years 
so as to clear Queen Elizabeth of any suspicion 
that she had connived at her murder, which 
Mr. Williamson’s quotations from contemporary 
documents now make it difficult to discredit. 
Another historical sidelight—Cecil Woodham- 
Smith’s ‘Looking On at War’—has already 
appeared in THe LISTENER and so those that 
missed hearing it have been able at least to read 
it and those who listened to it will not need to 
be told how well Mrs. Woodham-Smith » 
delivered it. The ‘T.G.s’ and other tourists who 
went out to the Crimea as spectators of the war 


recalled the unofficial participation of Pierre, . 


Count Bezukhov, in the Russian campaign forty 
years earlier in War and Peace. 

In a talk on the Third Programme called 

‘ Service and Sovereignty’ Francis Watson, who 
himself has spent several years in India, reviewed 
Philip Woodruff’s The Founders, the recently 
published first volume of his The Men who 
Ruled India, and at the same time discussed 
the question ‘Can such work as the British did 
in India ever be successfully accomplished with- 
out developing the idea of racial and national 
superiority, with .consequences that trouble the 
world today?’ It was a most impressive talk, 
admirably broadcast. 

When listening to the first three talks in the 
series ‘Faith and Life’, on Hinduism, Budd- 
hism, and Judaism, I was able, as an outsider, 
to estimate without much difficulty the speakers’ 
success in communicating ideas which, if not 
totally unfamiliar, were not those in which I 
was brought up. But when it comes to criticising 
the talk on Christianity by the Rev. Norman 
Goodall I find it no such easy matter to detach 
myself and listen with unchristened ears. Not 
that these talks are addressed only to those 
outside the religions they deal with: each, surely, 
is intended to be an impartial exposition of its 
theme, dealing especially with the three ques- 
tions: ‘To what extent does it encourage people 
to escape from life, to exploit it, and to redeem 

it?’ Dr. Goodall’s talk, I thought, answered its 
purpose admirably, To a Christian born and 
bred, or at least to this one, it was clear, 
coherent, and illuminating, and so I conclude 
that it could hardly be otherwise to an intelligent 
outsider. 

In ‘ The Heritage of Spain’ series. T. E. May 
talked very well on Miguel de Unamuno; indeed, 
the only fault I have to find with his talk is that 
it was too short and dealt with only two of 
Unamuno’s books—a novel and the philosophical 
book by which he is best known here, called 
Del Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida. This is the 


- only one of his books I know. I bought it many 


years ago and it seemed to me, then, full of 
stirring ideas, but I find, on taking it down 
from my shelves, a tell-tale bookmarker half way 
through it which seems to suggest that I stopped 
there. Was this my fault or Unamuno’s? Mr. 
May talked very interestingly and I imagine that 


ater: ‘I am not a earned composer but 


“ones, especisiiy the 


Tiecene’ a “poet, Berens novelist, Play- | 
wright, and writer of various prose), that | 
Unamuno’s idea of life could-be best displayed 
in this way. But I would very much have liked | 


to hear Mr. May on the poet and playwrigal 


and, indeed, on Unamuno’s work in general p 

MarqTIN ARMSTRONG 

MUSIC | a ae m4 
. "Cello Concerto 


ONE DOES NOT NEED many fingers to count up. 
the number of modern ’cello concertos that are 
ever heard. In view of this world shortage, its 
seems surprising that Prokofiev’s, written in 
1938, should not have been broadcast until last 
week, and I think has had only one public per-— 
formanes here. Having heard the work, I find 
this much less surprising: for it proved to be 
neither good Prokofiev nor good for the (Soviet) 
public—not that I am suggesting that these two 
qualities are incompatible. It was of excessive 
length and had a difficult and unrewarding ’cello 
part with which’ John Shinebourne struggled 
manfully. It was not his fault that the work was 
a major disappointment by a composer who, on 
form (and his form fluctuated like that of an 
erratic race-horse), must be rated high among 
composers today. 

The B.B.C. has recently been performing more 
of his music, and in the same week Jet us hear 
a far superior work of fifteen years earlier, the 
first of his two violin concertos. Prokofiev was 
certainly on form here and I know of no com-_ 
position which shows his considerable lyrical 
gifts to better advantage—in the openings of the 
first and last movements, for example, while the 
delicate ending of the whole work has an 
original, magical quality about it hardly matched 
by any other music of its period. Equally repre- 
sentative of the contrasting side of Prokofiev’s 
art.is the brilliantly pungent middle movement, — 
which could have done with more bite from the 
soloist, Endre Wolf, just as the gentler parts 
would -have benefited by a more appealing tone. © 

The concert in question was conducted by a 
visitor from the Argentine, Juan José Castro. 
Was it perhaps at his suggestion, appropriate 
enough, that the programme included a South 
American work? In the event, the choice was 
unfortunate, despite its intriguing _ title: 
‘Caixinha de Boas-festas ’ by Villa-Lobos, Re- 
peated on two successive nights, this was a waste 
of the Third Programme’s air time as well as 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra’s time. Villa- 
Lobos, an even more wildly unpredictable « com- 
poser than Prokofiev, has written much better 
than this overlong string of pieces of ballet 


- music, with their dubious, tinsel attractions. 


Surely something more worth while could have 
been found among the lush Brazilian foliage of 
his several hundred (or is it thousand?) works. 

The’ week’s recitals included a powerful per- 
formance by Gordon Watson of Humphrey 
Searle’s Lisztian, 12-note Piano Sonata, 
prodigiously difficult but impressive both as a 
structure and as a piece of modern virtuoso 
piano writing; and some really beautiful singing 
by Alexander Young of Beethoven’s ‘An die 
ferne Geliebte’, admirable in phrasing, diction, 
and above all in the unforced tone-quality. 
Another stylish vocal performance was given by 
Peter Pears and Hugues Cuenod, singing 
by Monteverdi and Lennox Berkeley. a 
could well have said, as Verdi did 250 


a very experienced one’. The bate pian for te 
voices in these duets shows unerring expertise 


they made lively and highly enjoyable Becaiee 2 
Of Berkeley’s recent Piseir\e alpen the slower 
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SS, intelligently and imagina- 
yrdin nae clear to telove 
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E kes Seine of thine! ” The 
ords are Schubert's, uttered in a 
testy mood as he spoke of a friend’s 
: undiscriminating enthusiasm. When 
ians deplore, - in private or in print, the 
large tracts of the composer’s work 
glected, they are frequently met with a 
; own yee in some form | or another: 


Epaihien. rahick ribet moe, 
husiasm is considered incompatible with 
rimination: they like everything of his. 
king as a Schubertian, I would state 
phatcally that there are many pages of 
chubert which I never want’ to turn again. 
y contain, for instance, a good deal of the~ 
mce-music, much church music, and some 
excruciatingly ‘dull—because  sprightly—part- 
songs. Such compositions as these are part of 
a vast amount of work which lies, like some 
Sein, behind the familiar Schubertian 
territory, ‘behind those works of his whose pages 
are turned again and again, month in, month 
Fs ut, the everyday Schubert which needs no 
: advocate. ‘The hinterland—according to a rough 
_reckoning—contains something like 800 works, 
and in the huge number of pieces there are, 
/-Raturally, many which would provide peers 
lover: there, peshics: the Schubertian can serve 
as guide. The: impulse to share with others the 
_ delight these pieces evoke is often stifled; so 
“many reasons exist for their neglect other than 
‘the sheer inertia of concert-givers. The concert 
_Tepertory 15-9); ‘kind of circulating library: one 
: _ cannot borrow books which are not on the 
4 lists, nor expect to hear musical jtems 
whose scores _ are not available to performers. 
z Then, again, there is ‘the ineradicable blight 


a. 


ynot 


erary, stultify their own alleged aims; they do 
disseminate a knowledge of music and 


ence at the Schubertian treadmill -of the 
average Lieder singer, then censure must be 
ithheld; the only source of Schubert’s songs 
Seacape to her (or him) is an anthology derived 

‘more or ess from the eighty songs in Peters’ 
See cube Ann ” of 1870. What is the use of 
“recommending An den Mond in einer Herbst- 
rgd Auf der Donau’, ‘Die Sommernacht’, 
im Liede’, or ‘Die Mutter Erde’, to 


 Setmbert songs? 


ape necessary to nes 


a for the same combination and I hope i it will t be 
3 often: heard. 


‘treatment is thereby lightened a little. 


‘the anthology. Anthologies, musical and _ 


they limit and confine it. When one feels - 


_phony were probably part of the 


- fact et an external reason 


Lastly, the New Organ. ‘On an instrument 


ery purports to be all things to all men, full 
- judgment must obviously be deferred until more 


players have put it through its paces in a wide 
variety of music. There were many good (and a 


few bad) things in the inaugural concert—the 


exciting attack of astringent chords in Poulenc’s 


Concerto; the excellent effect, both antiphonal _ 


MAURICE Cte = 


with event oF occasion. His only public con- 
cert—the so-called ‘ Invitation’ concert—which 
took place in Vienna eight months before his 


death, has been repeated as a curiosity in the 


Third Programme and is to be broadcast on 
April 6 from the Festival Hall. It serves to revive 
a few rare items, not all worth reviving; the 
double chorus ‘ Schlachtlied’, to words by 


_ Klopstock, is stodgy and repetitive, a strong 


argument against all Schubertian revival if any- 
one cared to use it. ‘Standchen’, a poem by 
Grillparzer set by Schubert for solo voice and 
chorus, without being entirely neglected has 


never established itself in the repertory. It was 


produced by poet and composer for the birthday 
of one Louise Gosmar (August 11, 1827). The 
words and the music are both a little over-sweet 
in their affectionate address to the ‘young girl 
(it is, of course, a coincidence that Louise was 
the daughter of a sugar-refiner!) and Schubert’s 


‘second version—which uses female voices—is to 


be preferred to his first, since his rich harmonic 
“Auf dem 
Strom’, a song with accompaniment for piano 
and horn, was actually composed for the 
“Invitation? Concert. Like another song of that 
same year, with instrumental obbligato, ‘ Der 
Hirt auf dem Felsen’, it was rather despised by 
the nineteenth century as an ‘occasional’ and 
showy affair. The judgment is unjust. ‘ Auf dem 
Strom’, it is true, lacks variety of movement, 
but it is -full of small. Schubertian surprises, not 


least the re-entry of the voice in the final bars. 
When an individual or a society revives the. 


Schubert rarity, it should cause no surprise if 
the piece fails to‘ take’ at once. If, remembering 
the lucidity and charm of his everyday music, 
this statement appears questionable, the example 
of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony might be cited. 
This beloved work, speaking straight to the 
heart, was discovered in 1865. The first per- 


_ formance of the Symphony in Vienna was not 


followed by universal admiration and acclaim— 
not by any means. Hanslick, the critic, proposed 
to the puzzled Viennese that the music was part 
of an opera; it needed, he wrote, stage action to 
complete it. A few years later a Berlin critic 
suggested” that the two movements of the Sym- 
“Rosamunde ’ 
ballet-music—their purpose would be made clear 
by dances. If this be typical of the reception of 
unknown works by our composer, then one per- 


- formance, with no score available for the listener, 


will not bring any hidden Schubertian gold into 


‘the currency. It could explain the words of a ~ 


favourite critic of mine who, after a performance 
of Schubert’s fragmentary Easter oratorio, wrote: 
‘“Tazarus”, I fear,was not worth reviving’. 
It would be idle to claim that a score as 
eminent as that of the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 


"Oa the pi hand, the Bach Sinfonia from ra ‘ 
a 


Cantata 29 was disappointingly muddy, owing _ 1 

perhaps to performance. To a colleague who * 
remarked to.me at rehearsal—it was during the 
Poulenc work—that the .sound had strong ele- 
‘ments of the cinema organ about it, it could be 
answered that at least it is a west-end cinema. ~ 


All things to all men, indeed. 
ALAN FRANK 


[Mr. Dyneley Hussey 1s away and will resume his — 


articles in three weeks} 


= - Schubert: the Com poser as Hero 
. BROW No 
They programme of Schubert's s aly public concert will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Tuesday, April 6 (Third) 


“still lies wie Sonate among the neglected Schubert 


pieces, but the few mentioned below have been 
chosen as representative of that body of work, 
and as providing definite material for revival as 
opposed to a vague plea. Reasons of space, 
needless to say, limit their number. | 
‘The first two movements of the Pianoforte 
Sonata in C, of 1825. The third and fourth 
‘movements, being incomplete, are unperformable, 
but why should that reduce the first two superb 
essays to silence? Why not an ‘ Unfinished’ 
Sonata? 
The part-song (T.T.B.B.) of 1826 called‘ Grab 


und Mond’, to words by Seidl. Schubert achieved ~ 


nowhere else the peculiar nocturnal quality of 
this little masterpiece, nor yet its 
variety of rhythm. 

The one-act operetta ‘Die Verschworenen ’, 
later called ‘Der hausliche Krieg’, of 1823, to 
words by Ignaz Castelli. When a concert version 
of this operetta was given in London last 
November, it won all hearts. Properly staged, and 
given exactly as written by Schubert and Castelli, 
it would prove irresistible. 

The first act of ‘ Fierrabras ’, of 1823, to words 
by Josef Kupelwieser. This is Schubert’s finest 
effort in operatic writing, and can stand com- 
parison with any other first act in Romantic 
opera. ; 

*Stabat Mater’, of 1816, to words by Klop- 
stock, The poemis a paraphrase, not a translation 
of the famous Latin hymn, Schubert has set it 
in twelve sections—arias, duets, choruses, and 
so forth. It is in his very best ‘ early’ style, with 

. some original touches of wind-band accompani- 
ment, and expressive writing for the oboe 
throughout. 


‘Salva Regina’, in F, of 1815, for soprano, 


orchestra and organ continuo. This is one of the 

Therese Grob compositions, written for a power- 

ful soprano, in whose charge it could not fail to 

make its effect. It is alive and radiant, giving us 

a picture of a veritable Queen- of Heaven, 

enthroned in majesty. No meagre voice will do 

for the sumptuous music. 

Sir George Grove, in one of his most moving 
passages of devotion to Schubert, dismissed the 
general neglect of the composer’s operas and 
symphonies with the magnificently contemptuous 
words: 
words were penned all of Schubert’s performable 
symphonies have found their way into the reper- 


tory. But that repertory is now almost over- . 


loaded with the harvest of the ninety years~which 
separate us from Grove’s assertion. Such a 
laissez-faire policy will no longer suffice. Against 


it the Schubertian must cry, even if he cry 


in vain. 


Four concerts in commemoration of Dvorak, who 
died fifty years ago, will be given by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in the Royal Festival Hall, 
on Wednesdays May 12, ‘19, 26, and June 2. 
Prospectus and tickets may be obtained from the 
hall or from the usual agents from April 3. 


admirable — 


“He can afford to wait!’ Since those - 


£ 


The | si tis 
ERCOLion 
woos the ladies 


“© women in your hours of ease, 
uncertain, coy and hard to please,” whispered 


the ERCOLion, blushing shyly at his burst into verse, “ you 


gee 


needn’t be chairy at entrusting your hours of ease to my 


"latest fire-side chair. It will accommodate hours of knitting 


eee Roe 8 
PN a ae 


or sitting, reading or writing, without the slightest discomfort. 
In fact, the harder you are to please, the softer you will find 
the foam-rubber cushion and the perfectly shaped back. 

The natural light waxed finish, the quiet charm and handsome 
shape give it an introduction to the finest homes, and 


good furniture shops will be happy to introduce it to you.” 


be 


FREE OF TAX 
EQUAL TO £5 9 1 


PER CENT GROSS 


The State Building. Society 
(established 1931) are ready 
to accept any sum up to 
£5,000 for investment at 3%, 
free of Tax (Income Tax 
borne by the Society). 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
CENTRE | 
Seeboden on Lake Millstatt 
A lakeside holiday with bathing, 
rowing, sailing, a full programme z 
of entertainments and excur- 


sions, special Austrian features ~ . 
and German language classes 


T= MAN. who has been tempted to smoke 


ST AT fe 3 ; something else for a while comes back to |_ and discussion groups. — 
7 Craven like the prodigal returning to peace ely , 
BUILDING SOCIETY after suffering. And how bewitchingly his 14 DAYS HOLIDAY TRAVELLING 
“first love’? welcomes him. Slowly, yet | BY THE SHORT SEA ROUTE 
(ESTABLISI:ED 1931) ? irresistibly, the cool, slow burning Craven. 
: captivates once again and holds him in its 25 G NS. 
For full particulars apply to:— deeply satisfying spell. How right Sir _-- 
ns The Secretary, James Barrie was when he said Craven “is or 21 days for 31 gns. 
ine a tobacco to live for”. : had 
Feed eae CET’ : ; is fi ce oe ' : For full details, write, phone, orcall = 
ne. | fone — ry craven = THE «TYROL INSTITUTE 
9 STATE HOUSE, As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll clo F, & W. INGHAM LIMITED 
8 Buckingham Palace Gardens, agree that here is real smoking luxury... | (agents for the Austrian Federal Railways) 
London, S.W21. =f -J 4 as every Craven man knows. Lata . | wa 
Ba oe . 7 a 143 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1_ 
Lae = set a ae a Craven ture 4/7 uncer ion te sahara luxe Mixture oA 0942 ts = aC ss +i 
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4/3 ounce. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce, ut 
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gg whic fais even a slightly cracked 
old hands at the job say it is better 
‘ones which have very rough shells. 
v about the’ different methods of preserv- 
First, there is the waterglass method. For 
hat you. need a galvanised iron pail, or bath, or 

stoneware jar, and enough waterglass to fill 
the vessel about three-quarters full. Generally 
kin ing you can Rca pee for each 100 eggs 
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By RUTH DREW 5 


Sent 


you need a salittok of 1 Ib. of epics in 
ae 1 gallon of water. The eggs should go into the 
eggs — 
want — wards. / This keeps the yolks in the middle of the . 
eggs shells. You can add to the egg collection from 


pickling solution with the. pointed end down- 


time to time, as long as all the eggs are quite 


- covered by the solution. And it is best to cover. 


_ the pail or crock as this helps to avoid evapora- 
tion. If there is evaporation and the top-level 
eggs come nosing out, simply add cold. water 
till you bring the solution up to its original 


~ level. But there is a point to note here. Suppose 


the level of the solution falls not because of 


- evaporation but because a number of eggs have 
been taken out: then you must fill up with more 
Sa oa solution, in the original strength. 


The dry-preserving method is not an expensive 
one, and in simple terms it involves applying 
a coat of fat on to the eggshell. The usual way 
to do this is with a liquid sold specially for the 


: peice. Or you can rub the eggs with white vaseline, 


-or something similar. (Gentle and thorough is 


- the watchword then, of course.) 


Can you boil a preserved egg? \ 
you like, but the egg must be pricked before it 


goes into boiling water, otherwise it may crack. 


How much does it cost to preserve eggs? There 
the answer depends on the method. But suppose 
you choose waterglass, and you want to put 
down about 200 eggs. In that case, the water- 
glass you will need will cost about 1s. 

Suppose you have decided to put down eggs 
in waterglass but you are soon going to be 
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3 te oes Prizes (far the first jee correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
Fae ipa cea value, 30s:, 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


- Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 8 


major and semi-minor axes of any of these 
one the triads in the clues below are either” 


values of (A, a, A) or of (B, b, X) and A is a 
prime number < 32. Capital letters are used for 
across clues, small letters for down clues. All 
the triads in any one clue have the same value 
pee r. 


ft OBUES 
i oe ey ea 4,k — 0); (t Z,6 — ©) 
(, K, p—4e) ae 
(WO +6720 Hap 4c: 


c); (s, 20, c — T) 


Iv. q — 2,8 + 1,T — 8); (, SI + 2c, 
hy ge 1OhS 


VY. (4E + 1,x — 50,k — Hee Sere 
. 505 — 5); (m, L, T — 8) 
i Wik (Urey) 1556) $ + 40, Q 6 — Ds 
; (V, h, G — e) - 


Vil. + 5i,T + 2); (ey N + 1,« + 5) 
VIII. (d,r + 9,k + 4); (M, P + 10,n — 5) 


IX. (c', o— 2E, T + 8); (S — 5X + 32, 
pee S Tom 
Beet Les 1+ 03 (K + Gy + 7 


Gt 2); (Wk +) 


XI. (y + 4, 51 = Mot, Dis 
a + 3) 


You can if. 
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moving house. In this case, you can take theese 
eggs out of the pickle, wrap them tip individually . 


in plenty of soft paper, and pack them in boxes’ 
for the journey. Of course the eggs must go back 
in waterglass as soon as they reach their new 
home; they ought not to be out of their pickle 
for longer than a couple of days.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


O. R. FRISCH (page 556): Jacksonian Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge University, 
since 1947; author of Meet the Atoms, etc. 

GRAHAM HuTTON (page 559): economist and 
journalist; assistant editor of The Economist 
1933-38; author of We Too Can Poses 
Widswest at Noon, etc. 

C. E. Lucas (page 563): 
Laboratory, Aberdeen 

J. Isaacs (page 565): Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Queen Mary College, 
London University; author of The Back- 
ground of Modern Poetry, An Assessment of 
Twentieth Century Literature, etc. 

Lorp-Lawson (page 569): Secretary of State 
for War 1945-46; M.P. (Labour) Chester-le- 
Street Division, County Durham, 1919-49; 
author of Man in the Cap—Herbert Smith, 
etc. 

GeitH A. PLIMMER (page 570): member of 
Eleventh Church of Christ, Scientist, London 


Director of the Maxton 
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NOTES ~ 
(Groups. o1 italicised letters were Ninctiten "am we clues) 
Across: 1. Car, ARC, rac. 6. ATTIC, act it, tacit. 12. Led on, 
OLDEN, lo{a)ned. 13. Prom, Romp, Morp(he). us). 14. Nab, 
BAN, abn. 15. Fay Mosul, mysoulaf, FAMOUSLY. 17. yas, ayy, 
Gay. 19. ALL, Ha, | lal. 21. Ait stage, AGITATES, sagittae. 24, 
ASK, sak, ska. 25. Apri, PAIR, rapi(d). 26. Manse, means, 
NAMES. 2%. Trive, RIVET, yitre. 28. xse, SEX, xes. 29. 
(C)larence, CLEANER, rlancee. 31, Den Sing ¢ (Sing), SENDING, 
endings. 83. Nearest, EARNEST, eastern. 36. Sinatra, ARTISAN, 
as train. 38. Sap, asp, s?a, 39. eelre, Eiree, EERIE. 40. Large, 


REGAL, Elgar. 41. SEEM, émes, exsme. 42. oyl, TOY, (n)ot’ 


y(et). 43. thsilkyg, klysight, SKYLIGHT. 35. DUE, ued, ude. 
47. ONE, con, noe. 49. I meet Dad, Ma dieted, MEDIATED. 
52. Rob, ORB, bro. 53. AREA, arae, aera(Ted). 54 acoll, 


colla, LOCAL. 55. Gulps, slugp, PLUGS: 56. Edw(in), DEW, 


wed. 
Down: 2. REAL, earl, (fun)eral. 3.. N.C.O., con, (E)noc(h). 


4. ELF, eff, fel. 6. GEM, gore, meg. 6. A throne, ANOTHER, on 


- earth. 7. Saiurnt, tan rust, TRUANTS.'8, Lies, se’ ‘sile), ISLE. 


9. CRY, cyr, rye. 10. DOG, god, odg. 11. pys, SPY, (2)yps(um). 
16. anagi, agian, AGAIN. 18. ASPEN, pensa, sap(i)en(1). 19. 
capea, acape, APACE. 20. Tarry lie, LITERARY, arul(Dery. 
21. As garner, ARRANGES, rare gas n. 22. Prate, Pater, TAPER. 
23. Sees tide, ties seed, SEEDIEST. 24. Sides sat, sad sites, 
ASSISTED. 30. ESSAY, easys, assey. 32. GNOME, men g0,; 
gmone. oe APRON, panor, rapon. 35. Lit glen, TELLING, gill 
net. 36. A serial, air sale, AERIALS. 37. TITHE, thelt. ithie. 
44. Leek, KEEL, klee. 46. (Fi)gvre, URGE, guer(don). 47. oaK, 
ako, oka. 48. EEL, lee, ele. 49. MAP, pam(pas), ampere). 
50. Not, TON, nto. 51. DAY, (dr)yad, ady. 52. lod, o1p, Dol. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: W. Langstaff (London, 
W.14); 2nd prize: J. R. Cross (Peterborough); 
3rd prize: J. S. B. Donald (Edinburgh) 
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_is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
. making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. | 


You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
_Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 


by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in’ 


the event of failure, tuition will-be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 17,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1953. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS toC. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 
| Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy,executives and pro- 
fessional people. ‘Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by May 4 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by May 4. if 
you act promptly. Thereis then nothing 
new to learn and “regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy. to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


. | 
Tear out this advt., send it with name and 


address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


_ The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.22, 
92-93 Great Russell St.; London, W.C.1 


LEISURE | 


BOOK BUYING 


MADE EASY 


Save time and money 3 
by making full use of: 


CLEMENTSON’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


2, Post Office Terrace, 
. Cambridge 


WRITE FOR DETAILS — 


for New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers 
of ‘‘The Listener”’ 


If you are interested in writing as a profitable 


| hobby you should send today for a free copy: 


of the new edition of “How to Succeed as a 
Writer,” issued by the Regent Institute. 


This valuable and interesting booklet tells 


you just the things you want to know. It gives | 


you up-to-date information about the openings 
for new writers and the rates paid for contri- 
butions .., reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing wherever you live... shows 
that R.I. tuition is planned to enable you to get 
into print as soon as possible and that over 
1,550 editors have bought pupils’ work. 


Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/36), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this attrac- 
tively produced free booklet. No obligation. 


SS phe 
(6) Sa 
“TH KENSING* 


VENING LECTURES 
(Ulustrated) Wednesdays at 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


April 7 THE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ST. JOHN AT GOUDA, IN THE 
NETHERLANDS, By Dr. A. A. J. Rijksen, 
Secretary of the Preseryation Fund for 
the Windows. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE 
COMPOSTELLA, SPAIN. By J. M. Ruis- 
Morales of the Spanish Embassy. 


om 


April 28 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 


Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to ‘ 


editors on a 15% sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection, Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. ~ a = 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full and.part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all: types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 109% 
of your sales monies esisures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf” \ — ; 

The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept. 32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES ( 


Examinatio 
| U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares | 
| Certificate ‘of ‘Education (Ord, and= 


ndon 


a 


‘students by post for the General 


Adv:), Intermediate and Final exams, 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. 
B.D., B.Mus.; Diplomas in Social 
Studies, Public Administration, etc. | 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
_ fees; instalments if desired. 
¥& PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY |. 
CORRESPONDENCE ~ 
COLLEGE ) 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge : 


WANTED 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE &@ 
ST. ALBANS S 


or-call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


SPECIALISED’ POSTAL © TUITION 
for’ UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course — 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 

the General Certificate of Education examina~_ 
tion; B.Sc. Econ, ; LL.B.; and other external 


London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 


Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in cominercial subjects?” ; 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES — 
Guarantee of Coaching -until Successful, — 
Text-book leriding library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. . 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Dupd 


E.C.4, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 


Extension Lectures Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN SCIENCE 
August 16th-28th, 1954 
to be held in Pembroke College, Oxford 


Laboratory and Field Courses of study 
for one or two week periods in Biology, 
Geology, and Physics (in co-operation 
with the Oxford University Depart- 
ments of Forestry, Geology, Zoology, 
and the Clarendon Laboratory). Lec- 
turers and Demonstrators are drawn 
from the University Science Depart- 
ments. The programme should be of 
special interest to teachers of Science 


in technical colleges, and secondary, 


grammar and modern schools, : 
Full particulars from The Secretary, 
University. Extension Lectures 
Committee, Rewley House, Wellington 
Squate, Oxford. : 


Book with the 
CHA 
for holidays that 
are different 


Send for FREE details of these and ‘nearly. 80 other 
centres, at home and abroad, to:— 


C.H.A. (Dept. E) 


Birch Heys, Manchester, 14 


Those who know WINE, know | 


AVERYS 


and their 160-year-old reputation for 
quality. The following are examples 
of 1949 Beaujolais Wines from their 
‘large and varied stocks: 


Beaujolais ‘‘Clochemeérle” 8/6 per bottle 
Julienas; full and fruity 8/9 ,, oy 
Chenas; full of charm 9j- ,, ifs 
| Morgon; fruity andvinous9/- ,, a 


. Fleurie; distinctive style 9/9 ,, ” 
also 
| Petty Macon 1950............ ff at ae 


Trial case (1 bottle each of aboye) 


50/- Carr. Paid. ~ bs 


Full list on request. ‘s 


7 PARK STREET BRISTOL 


HELLENIC 


1 


CRUISES || 


Five Departures: April 10, May 15, — 
June 19, July 24, August 29. 
‘Each Party will be conducted throughout by 
Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL, M.A. 
(Oxon.), and will include four whole days in 


GREECE, six days Mediterranean Cruising, 
and three days in Italy. ' 


From London ‘ 


15 Days from 39 Gns. 
TRAVEL PLANNING 


10 Blacklands Terrace, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W.3, -—~«KENsington 2490 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Alobey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting 
- deasting: House, 


London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broa 


London, W.1, 
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\That’s th 
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GUERNSEY 


is, there eee | 
er weather, blue 


jestic d 
majest! years.of history, an 


every a 
time, = 
F plentiful and cheap. 


Send 5d. for illustrated 

brochure and hotel list to 
_ Dept. 48b, States Office, - 
Guernsey, CI. 


‘ 


NEWLYN HOLIDAY 
SKETCHING ~ 
- GROUP” 


Sixth Season: 1954 
_ May 3 to September 17 


An outdoor Sketching holiday in 
ideal surroundings. Daily expedi- — 
tions for tuition. Large studio for 
work in bad weather. Beginners — 
‘are welcomed, Book now fora week, J 
a fortnight, or longer. 


For Prospectus apply to: <s 


THE DIRECTOR, _ 
» GERNICK FIELD S’ 
NEWLYN, PEN 


1, 


